THE OLDEN TIME, 


VOL. I. FEBRUARY, *S46. 


NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT 


OF THE COUNTRY ALONG THE MONONGAHELA, ALLEGHENY AND UPPER 


OHIO RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES. 
[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. | 
Our last number closed with the account of the advance of the French 
from Fort Duquesne, and the determination of Washington to retreat from 
Gist’s farm. It was the intention to continue the retreat towards Fort 
Cumberland, but upon their arrival at Fort Necessity it was found the men 
were so much exhausted, having had no bread for eight days, that they 
could proceed no further. It was, therefore, determined to remain, and 


| abide the issue there. 


Here we again avail ourselves of the labors of Mr. Sparks, who gives the 
fullest account of the affair at the Great Meadows, and gives a satisfactory 
refutation of a calumny which was revived and circulated against Washing- 
ton toward the close of his administration, 

« Preparations for a retreat commenced immediately. ‘The horses were 
few, and Colonel Washington set a noble example to the officers, by lading 


| his own horse with ammunition and other public stores, leaving his baggage 
| behind, and giving the soldiers four pistoles to carry it forward. ‘The other 


_ officers followed this example. There were nine swivels, which were 


drawn by the soldiers of the Virginia regiment over a very broken road, 


| unassisted by the men belonging to the Independent Company, who refused 


| 
| 











_ to perform any service of this kind. Nor would they act as pioneers, nor 


aid in transporting the public stores, considering this a duty not incumbent 
upon them as King’s soldiers. ‘This conduct had a discouraging effect 
upon the soldiers of the Virginia regiment, by dampening their ardor, and 
making them more dissatisfied with their extreme fatigue: but the whole 
party reached the Great Meadows on the Ist of July. 

“It was not the intention of Colonel Washington, at first, to halt at this 


|| place, but his men had become so much fatigued from great labor, and a | 
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deficiency of provisions, that they could draw the swivels no further, nor | 
carry baggage on their backs. ‘'hey had been eight days without bread, 
and at the Great Meadows they found only a few bags of flour. It was 
thought advisable to wait here, therefore, and fortify themselves in the best 
manner they could, till they should receive supplies and reinforcements. 
They had heard of the arrival at Alexandria of two Independent Companies 
from New York twenty days before, and it was presumed they must by 
this time have reached Will’s Creek. An express was sent to hasten them 
on with as much dispatch as possible. 

“ Meantime Colonel Washington set his men to felling trees, and carrying | 
logs to the fort, with a view to raise a breastwork, and enlarge and strengthen | 
the fortification in the best manner that circumstances would permit. ‘The | 
space of ground called the Great Meadows, is a level bottom, through which | 
passes a small creek, and is surrounded by hiils of a moderate and gradual 
ascent. ‘This bottom, or glade, is entirely level, covered with long grass 
and small bushes, and varies in width. At the point where the fort stood 
itis about two hundred and fifty yards wide, from the base of one hill to 
that of the opposite. The position of the fort was well chosen, being about 
one hundred yards from the upland or wooden ground on the one side, and | 
one hnndred and fifty on the other, and so situated on the margin of the | 
creek as to afford an easy access to water. Atone point the high ground 
comes within sixty yards of the fort, and this was the nearest distance to 
which an enemy could approach under the shelter of trees. The outlines 
of the fort were still visible, when the spot was visited by the writer in 
1830, occupying an irregular square, the dimensions of which were about 
one hundred feet on each side. One of the angles was prolonged further 
than the others, for the purpose of reaching the water in the creek. On 
the west side, next to the nearest wood, were three entrances, protected by 
short breastworks or bastions. ‘The remains of a ditch, stretching round 
the south and west sides, were also distinctly seen. ‘The site of this fort, 
named Fort Necessity from the circumstances attending its erection and 
original use, is three or four hundred yards south of what is now called 
the National Road, four miles from the foot of Laurel Hill, and fifty miles 
from Cumberland at Will’s Creek. 

** On the 3d of July, early ig the morning, an alarm was received from a 
sentinel who had heen wounded by the enemy ; and at nine o’clock intelli- 
gence came that the whole body of the enemy, amounting, as was reported, 
to nine hundred men, was only four miles off. At eleven o’clock they 
approached the fort and began to fire at the distance of six hundred yards, 
but without effect. Colonel Washington had drawn up his men on the | 
open and level ground outside of the trenches, waiting for the attack, which | 
he presumed would be made as soon as the enemy’s forces emerged from | 
the woods ; and he ordered his men to reserve their fire till they should be | 


| 
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near enough to do execution. ‘The distant firing was supposed to be a 





stratagem to draw Washington’s men into the ‘woods, and thus to take them 
at a disadvantage. Ile suspected the design, and maintained his post till 
he found the French did not incline to leave the woods and attack the fort 
by an assault, as he supposed they would, considering their superiority of 
numbers. He then drew his men back within the trenches, and gave them 
orders to fire according to their discretion, as suitable opportunities might 
present themselves. ‘I'he French and Indians remained on the side of the 
rising ground, which was nearest to the fort, and, sheltered by the trees, 
kept up a brisk fire of musketry, but never appeared in the open plain below, 
The rain fell heavily through the day, the trenches were filled with water, 
and many of the arms of Colonel Washington’s men were out of order, and 
used with difficulty. 

“In this way the battle continued from eleven o’clock in the morning till 
eight at night, when the French called and requested a parley. Suspecting 
this to be a feint to procure the admission of an officer into the fort, that he 
might discover their condition, Colonel Washington at first declined listening 
to the proposal, but when the call was repeated, with the additional request 
that an officer might be sent to them, engaging at the same time their parole 
for his safety, he sent out Captain Vanbraam, the only person under his 
command that could speak French, except the Chevalier de Peyrouny, an 
ensign in the Virginia regiment, who was dangerously wounded and disabled 
from rendering any service on this occasion. Vanbraam returned, and 
brought with him from M. de Villiers, the French commander, who proposed 
articles of capitulation. ‘These he read and pretended to interpret, and — 
some changes having been made by mutual agreement, both parties signed 
them about midnight. ; 

** By the terms of the capitulation, the whole garrison was to retire, and 
return without molestation to the inhabited parts of the country, and the 
French commander promised, that no embarrassment should be interposed, | 
either by his own men or the savages. ‘The English were to take away 
every thing in their possession, except their artillery, and to march out of 
the fort the next morning with the honors of war, their drums beating and 
colors flying. As the French had killed all the horses and cattle, Colonel 
Washington had no means of transporting his heavy baggage and stores ; 
and it was conceded to him that his men might conceal their effects, and 
that a guard might be left io protect them till horses could be sent up to 
take them away. Colonel Washington agreed to restore the prisoners who 
had been taken at the skirmish with Jumonville ; and as a surety for this 
article two hostages, Captains Vanbraam and Stobo, were delivered up to 
the French, and were retained till the prisoners should return. It was more- 
over agreed that the party capitulating should not attempt to build any more 
establishments at that place, or beyond the mountains, for the space of a year. 
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of one hundred Indians, being a reinforcement to the French, came upon 


| he hastened to Will’s Creek, where all the necessary supplies were in 
|| store. Thence Colonel Washington and Captain Mackay proceeded to 
| Williamsburg, and communicated in person to the Governor the events of 
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“ Early the next morning Colonel Washington began to march from the 
fort in good order, but he had proceeded only a short distance when a body 





him, and could hardly be restrained from attacking hismen. They pilfered 
the baggage and did other mischief. He marched forward, however, with 
as much speed as possible, in the weakened and encumbered condition of 
his army, there being nw other mode of conveying the wounded men and 
baggage than on the soldiers’ backs. As the provisions were nearly 
exhausted, no time was to be lost; and leaving much of the baggage behind, 


the campaign. 

**A good deal of dissatisfection was expressed with some of the articles of 
capitulation when they came to be made public. The truth is, Colonel 
Washington had been grossly deceived by the interpreter, either through | 
ignorance or design. An officer of his regiment who was present at the 
reading and signing of the articles, wrote as follows on this point, five weeks 
afterwards, in a letter to a friend: 

** When Mr. Vanbraum returned with the French proposals, we were 
obliged to take the sense of them from his mouth ; it rained so hard that 
he could not give us a written translation of them ; we could scarcely keep 


the candle lighted to read them by ; and every officer there is ready to declare | 


that there was no such word as assassination mentioned. The terms 
expressed were the death of Jumonville. If it had been mentioned, we 
would by all means have had it altered, as the French, during the course of 
the interview, seemed very condescending, and desirous to bring things to a 





conclusion ; and, upon our insisting, altered the articles relating to stores and 
ammunition, which they wanted to detain; and that of the cannon, which 


| 
they agreed to have destroyed, instead of reserved for their use. 1 
} 


«‘¢ Another article which appears to our disadvantage, is that whereby we 
oblige ourselves not to attempt an establishment beyond the mountains. 
This was translated to us, not to attempt buildings or improvements on the 
lands of his Most Christian Majesty. ‘This we never intended, as we denied 
he had any there, and therefore thought it needless to dispute the point. 

«The last article, which relates to the hostages, is quite different from 
the translation of it given to us. Itis mentioned for the security of the per- 
formance of this treaty, as well as for the return of the prisoners. There 
was no such an intention on our side or mention of it made on theirs by 
our interpreter. Thus by the evil intention or negligence of Vaabraam, 
our conduct is scrutinized by a busy world, fond of criticising the proceed- 
ings of others, without considering circumstances or giving just attention to 
reasons which might be offered to obviate their censures.’ 
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“Vanbraam was a Dutchman, and had but an imperfect knowledge of 
either the French or English language. How far his ignorance should be 
taken as an apology for his blunders is uncertain. Although he had ap- 
proved himself a good officer, yet there were other circumstances, which 
brought his fidelity in question. Governor Dinwiddie, in giving an account 
of this affair to Lord Albemarle, says: ‘In the capitulation they made use 
of the word assassination, but Washington, not knowing French, was de- 
ceived by the interpreter, who was a poltroon, and though an oflicer with 
us, they say he has joined the French.’ How long Vanbraam was detained 
as a hostage is not known, but he never returned to Virginia, and it was the 
general belief, that he practised an intentional deception in his attempts to 
interpret the articles of capitulation. But whether this be true or not, the 
consequence was unfortunate, as the articles in their written form implied 
an acknowledgment of the charge of assassinating Jumonville. ‘The French 





writers, regarding this as an authentic public dccument, were confirmed by 
it in their false impressions derived from M. de Contreceeur’s letter eon- 
cerning the fate of Jumonville; and thus a grave historical error, inflicting 
a deep injustice on the character of Washington, has been sanctioned by 
eminent names, and perpetuated in the belief of the reading portion of the 
French people. 

« M. de Villiers, the commander of the French forces, was the brother 
of Jumonville. His account of the march from Fort Duquesne, and the 
transactions at the Great Meadows, was published by the French govern- 





j 
| 
} 


| ment, in connexion with what purported to be extraets from Colonel Wash- | 
| ington’s journal taken at Braddock’s defeat. Many years afterwards, 


| some person sent to Washington a translation of these papers, upon which 
he made a brief comment, which it is proper to introduce in this place, af- 
| ter inserting an extract from that part of M. de Villiers’ narrative, which re- 


lates to the affair of the Great Meadows. 

«As we had no knowledge of the place,’ says M. de Villiers, ¢ we pre- 
sented our flank to the fort, when they began to fire on us with their cannon. 
Almost at the same instant that I saw the Euglish on the right, coming to- 
wards us, the Indians as well as ourselves set up a loud ery, and we ad- 
vanced upon them ; but they did not give us time to fire before they retreat- 


_ ed behind an intrenchment adjoining the fort. We then prepared ourselves to 
| invest the fort. It was advantageously situated in a meadow, and within 


_ and not uselessly expose his Majesty’s subjects. ‘The fire was spirited on |, 
both sides, and I placed myself in the position where it seemed to me most | 


musket-shot of the wood. We approached as near to them as possible, 


likely a sortie would be attempted. If the expression may be allowed, we 
almost extinguished the fire of their cannon by our musketry. 

“* About six o’clock in the evening, the fire of the enemy inereased with 
renewed vigor, and continued till eight. We returned it briskly. We had 
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_ taken effectual measures to secure our posts, and keep the enemy in the fort 
_ all night; and, after having put ourselves in the best position possible, we 


called out to the English, that, if they desired a parley with us, we would 


cease firing. ‘They accepted the proposal. A Captain came out, and I || 


sunt M. de Mercier to receive him, and went to the Meadow myself, where 
we told him, that, not being at war, we were willing to save them from the 
cruelties to which they would expose themselves on the part of the savages 
by an obstinate resistance, that we could take from them all the hope of 


| escape during the night, that we consented nevertheless to show them favor, 


as we had come only to avenge the assassination which they had inflicted 


| upon my brother, in violation of the most sacred laws, and to oblige them 


to depart from the territories of the King. We then agreed to accord to 


|| them the capitulation, a copy of which is hereunto annexed. 











««¢ We consider that nothing could be more advantageous to the nation 
than this capitulation, as it was unnatural in the time of peace to make pri- 
soners, We made the English consent to sign that they had assassinated 


my brother in his camp. We took hostages for the French, who were in || 


their power; we caused them to abandon the lands belonging to the King ; 
we obliged them to leave their cannon, which consisted of nine pieces ; we 


_ had destroyed all their horses and cattle, and made them sign, that the favor 
_ we granted them was only to prove how much we desired to treat them as 
friends. That very night the articles were signed, and I received in camp 


the hostages, whom I had demanded. 

¢ On the 4th, at the dawn of day, I sent a detatchment to take possession 
of the fort. ‘The garrison defiled, and the number of their dead and wounded 
excited my pity, in spite of the resentment which I felt for the manner in 
which they had taken away the life of my brother. 

«“¢ The savages, who in everything had adhered to my wishes, claimed 


the right of plunder, but I prevented them. ‘The English, struck with a | 
panic, took to flight, and left their flag and one of their colors. I demolish- |, 


ed the fort, and M. de Mercier caused the cannon to be broken, as also the 
one granted by the capituiation, the English not being able to take it away. 


_ I hastened my departure, after having burst open the casks of liquor, to pre- 
vent the disorders which would otherwise infallibly have followed. One of | 
my Indians took ten Englishmen, whom he brought to me, and whom I sent | 


back by another.’—Memoire contenant le Precis des Faits, &c., p. 147. 
“Such is the statement of M. de Villiers. The incident, mentioned at the 
close, of an Indian taking ten Englishmen, is so ludicrous, that it must ne- 
cessarily cast a shade of doubt over the whole, and cause us to suspect the 
writer’s accuracy of facts and soundness of judgment, whatever we may 
think of the fertility of his imagination, and his exuberant self-complacency. 
Washington’s remarks on this extract were communicated in the following 
etter to a gentleman, who had previously written to him on the subject : 
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||  «*Sm—I am really sorry that I have it not in my power to answer your 








request in a more satisfactory manner. If you had favored me with the 
journal a few days sooner, [ would have examined it carefully, and en- 


tage, and the public satisfaction ; but now it is out of my power. 
«¢T had no time to make any remarks upon that piece, which is called my 
journal. The enclosed are observations on the French notes. They are of 


send them unconneeted and incoherent, as they were taken, for I have no op- 
portunity to correct them. 

“«Tn regard to the journal, I can only observe in general, that I kept no 
regular one during that expedition ; rough minutes of occurrences I certainly 
took, and find them as certainly and strangely metamorphosed ; some parts 
left out, which I remember were entered, and many things added that never 
were thought of; the names of men and things egregiously miscalled ; and 
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the whole of what I saw Englished is very incorrect and nonsensical ; yet 


I will not pretend to say that the little body, who brought it to me, has not | 


made a literal translation, and a good one. 
««¢ Short as my time is, I cannot help remarking on Villiers’ account of the 


battle of, and transactions at the Meadows, as it is very extraordinary, and | 


not less erroneous than inconsistent. He says the French received the first 
fire. It is well known that we received it at six hundred paces distance, 
He also says, our fears obliged us to retreatin a most disorderly manner 


after the capitulation. How is this consistent with his other account? He | 
acknowledges that we sustained the attack warmly from ten in the morning | 


until dark, and that he called first to parley, which strongly indicates that 
we were not totally absorbed in fear. If the gentleman in his account had 
adhered to the truth, he must have confessed that we looked upon his offer 
to parley as an artifice to get into and examine our trenches, and refused 
on this account, until they desired an officer might be sent to them, and gave 
their parole for his safe return. He might also, if he had been as great a 
lover of the trnth as of vainglory, have said, that we absolutely refused 


their first and second proposals, and would consent to capitulate on no other | 
terms than such as we obtained. ‘That we were wilfully, or ignorantly, de- | 
ceived by our interpreter in regard to the word assassination, I do aver, and | 


will to my dying moment; so will every officer that was present. The 
interpreter was a Dutchman, little acquainted with the English tongue, theres 
fore might not advert to the tone and meaning of the word in English; but 
whatever his motives were for so doing, certain it is, he called it the death, 
or the loss, of the Sieur Jumonville. So we received, and so we under- 
stood it, until to our great surprise and mortification, we found it otherwise 
in a literal translation. 
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deavored to point out such errors as might conduce to your use, my advan- | 


no use to me separated, nor will they, I believe, be of any to you; yetI | 


“ «That we left our baggage and horses at the meadows is certain; that | 
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there was not even'a possibility to bring them away, is equally certain, as 
we had every horse belonging to the camp killed or taken away during the 
action ; so that it was impracticable to bring any thing off that our shoulders 
were not able to bear ; and to wait there was impossible, for we had scarce 
three days’ provisions, and were seventy miles from a supply; yet, to say 
we came off precipitately is absolutely false, notwithstanding they did, con- 
trary to articles, suffer their Indians to pillage our baggage, and commit all 
kinds of irregularity ; we were with them until ten o’clock the next day ; 
we destroyed our powder and other stores, nay, even our private baggage» 
to prevent its falling into their hands, as we could not bring it off. When 
we had got about a mile fram the place of action, we missed two or three 
of the wounded, and sent a party back to bring them up ; this is the party 
he speaks of. We brought them all safe off, and encamped within three 
miles of the Meadows. ‘These are circumstance, I think, that make it evi- 
dently clear that we were not very apprehensive of danger. ‘The colors he 
speaks of as left, were a large flag of immense size and weight; our regi- 
mental colors weré brought off and are now in my possession. ‘heir gas- 
conades and boasted clemency must appear in the most ludicrous light to 
every considerate person who reads Villiers’ journal ; such preparations for 
an attack, such vigor and intrepidity as he pretends to have conducted his 
march with, such revenge as by his own account appeared in his attack, 
considered, it will hardly be thought that compassion was his motive for 


calling a parley. Butto sum up the whole, M. Villiers pays himself no | 


great compliment in saying we were struck with a panic when matters were 
adjusted. We surely could not be afraid without cause, and if we had 
cause after capitulation, it was a reflection upon himself. 

«+1 do not doubt but your good nature will excuse the badness of mypa. 
per, and the incoherence of my writing; think you see me in a public 
house in a crowd, surrounded with noise, and you hit my case, You do 


me particular honor in offering your friendship ; I wish I may be so happy | 


as always to merit it, and deserve your correspondence, which I should be 
glad to cultivate.’ 

‘In September, somewhat more than two montlis after the capitulation, 
Captain Mackay wrote to Washington from Will’s Creek, stating that he 
had recently returned from Philadelphia, and adding, ‘I had several dis- 
putes about our capitulation, but I satisfied every person that mentioned the 
subject as to the articles in question, that they. were owing to'a bad inter- 
preter, and contrary to the translation made to us when we signed them.’ 

“‘ No more needs be said to show the true light in which the articles of 
capitulation were understood by Washington and his officers. It is not to 


be inferred, however, that M. de Villiers was knowingly guilty of an impo- | 
sition in regard to the clause relating to the death of his brother. On the || 


contrary, it seems more than probable that he really believed the report of 
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the assassination, for he had received no other intelligence, or explanation, 
| than the rumor brought to M. Contreceeur by the Canadian and the savages. 
| This fact, however, does not lessen the injury done to Washington, in seri- 
ously using the articles of capitulation as a historical document to sanction a 
charge, equally untrue in all its essential particulars, and unjust in its appli- 
cation. 

« When the Virginia House of Burgesses met in August, they requested the 
Governor to lay before them a copy of the capitulation, and, upon a due 
consideration of the subject, passed a vote of thanks to Colonel Washington 
and his officers ‘for their bravery and gallant defence of their country.’ 
The names of all the officers were enumerated, except those of the Major of 
the regiment, and of Captain Vanbraam, the former of whom was charged 
with cowardice, and the latter of having acted a treacherous part in his inter- 
pretation of the articles. ‘The Burgesses, also, in an address to the Gov- 
ernor, expressed their approbation of the instructions he had given to the 
officers and forces sent on the Ohio expedition. In short, all the proceed- 
ings of the campaign were not only approved, but applauded, by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and by the public generally. A pistole was granted 
to each of the soldiers, who had been in the engagement. To the vote of 
thanks Washington replied as follows: 








“$70 THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF BURGESSES. 

| “ WILLIAMSBURG, October 23, 1754. 

| «¢Si—Nothing could give me, and the officers under my command, 
|| greater satisfaction, than to receive the thanks of the House of Burgesses, 
| in so particular and public a manner, for our behaviour in the late unsuc- 
| cessful engagement with the French; and we unanimously hope that our 
1 future proceedings in the service of our country will entitle us to a continu- 
|| ance of your approbation. I assure you, Sir, I shall always look upon it as 
|| my indispensable duty to endeavor to deserve it. 

| “*T was desired by the officers of the Virginia regiment to make their 
|| suitable acknowledgements for the honor they have received in your 
| thanks. I therefore hope the enclosed will be agreeable, and answer their 
| 

| 


and the intended purpose of, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
«+ Gzorce WASHINGTON.” 


‘TO THE WORSHIPFUL THE SPEAKER, AND THE GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE 
OF BURGESSESB. 


“« We, the officers of the Virginia regiment, are highly sensible of the 
particular mark of distinction with which you have honored us, in return. 
ing your thanks for our behaviour in the late action, and cannot help testify. 
ing our grateful acknowledgements for your high sense of what we shall al- 
ways esteem a duty to our country and the best of kings. 
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i ington, from such information as he could get, to consist of nine hundred 
| men. M. de Villiers says that he left Fort Duquesne with five hundred 


| returned. I have ordered a flag of truce to be sent to the French, offering || 





' wounded. ‘These numbers are stated in a return made out by Colonel 
| Washington himself. Captain Mackay’s Independent Company was sup- | 
| posed to contain about one hundred, but the number of killed and wounded | 


| arrived at Alexandria, neyer joined the Virginia regiment, although former | 
| writers in deseribing this event have said they were present. The amount | 


“«¢ Favored with your regard, we shall zealously endeavour to deserve your | 


applause, and by our future actions strive to convince the worshipful House | 


_ of Burgesses, how much we esteem their approbation, and, as it ought to be, 
_ regard itas the voice of our country. 


‘« « Signed for the whole corps, 
“¢Grorce WASHINGTON.’ 


“The exact number of men engaged in the action of the Great Meadows 
cannot be ascertained. ‘The Virginia regiment consisted of three hundred || 
and five, including officers, of whom twelve were killed and forty-three 


is not known. ‘The two Independent Companies from New York which 


of the French force is also uncertain. It was believed by Colonel Wash- | 


Frenchmen and eleven Indians. ‘The number of French is perhaps correct, 
but the Indians were much more numerous when they arrived at the scene 
of action; and there is good reason for believing that the French and 


Indians, together, made a body of at least nine hundred. || 


“It was a subject of mortification to Colonel Washington that Governor ] 
Dinwiddie refused to ratify the capitulation, in regard to the French prison- | 
ers. ‘The Governor thus explained his conduct in a letter to the Board of || 
Trade: ‘The French, after the capitulation entered into with Colonel | 

| 
|! 





_ Washington, took eight of our people and exposed them to sale, and, missing 


thereof, sent them prisoners to Canada. On hearing of this I detained the 
seventeen prisoners, the officer and two cadets, as I am of opinion, after | 
they were in my custody, Washington could not engage for their being | 


| the return of their officer and the two cadets for the two hostages they have | 
|| of ours.’ ‘This course of proceeding was not suitable to the principles of | 





_ observing the motions of the General’s army, and the Governor applied to | 


| honor and sense of equity entertained by Colonel Washington, but he had | 


no further contro] of the affair. | 

“The hostages were not returned, as was requested by the Governor's || 
flag of truce, and the French prisoners were detained in Virginia and || 
supported and clothed at the public charge, having a weekly allowance for | 
that purpose. The private men were kept in confinement, but Drouillon || 
and the two cadets were allowed to go at large, first in Williamsburg, then |, 
at Winchester, and last at Alexandria, where they resided when General || 
Braddock arrived. It was then deemed improper for them to go at large, 
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| Commodore Keppel to take them on board his ships; but he declined, on 
| the ground that he had no instructions about prisoners. By the advice of 
| General Braddock the privates were put on board the transports and sent 
|| to England. M Drouillon and the cadets went passengers in another ship 
| at the charge of the colony. La Force having been only a volunteer in the 
| skirmish, and not in a military capacity, and having previously committed 
_ acts of depredation on the frontiers, was kept in prison at Williamsburg. | 
Being a person of ready resources, and an enterprising spirit, he broke 
from prison and made his way several miles into the country, when his 
foreign accent betrayed him, and he was taken up and remanded to close 
| confinement. 
“ Vanbraam and Stobo were conveyed to Quebec and retained there as 
prisoners till they were sent to England by the Governor of Canada.” 


From the time when the French took possession of this place, the English 

and Americans received but little information from the country around. 

| Captain Stobo, who was given up as a hostage at the surrender of Fort 
| Necessity, was detained for some time at that place, and wrote the two 
| following letters, which give some knowledge of what was doing here about 
| the time he wrote : | 


| 
| | 

















LETTERS FROM CAPTAIN 8TOBO, JULY 28, 1754. 


The Indians are greatly alarmed at a report said to be brought up by an In- | 
| dian named Tuscararo John. He reports that the Half-King, Monictootha, | 
| and a Shawanese King, &c., to ihe number of 37, were confined by the Eng- 
| lish and carried as prisoners. ‘That John Meinors, alias Jacob Cork, of | 
|| Montour’s company told him so soon as they got them to the inhabit- | 





| ants they would hang them all, and advised him to make his escape. | 
This was industriously reported the day before the Shawanese counselled 

| with the French and their Indians. ‘The French made them a very long | 
and eloquent speech ; telling them they did not come to make war with 
any, but the English would not let them alone. That they expected their 
children would not see their father abused in his old age ; but that if they 
had a mind to join the English they might; if not and to live in peace || 
with all, there were goods for them. ‘This was all I could pick up. ‘The | | 





| French gave two very large belts of Wampum and as many strings. ‘Their 
| Indians gave an equal number. The French gave them likewise a large |, 
| present, viz: 16 very fine guns, 2 barrels of gunpowder, and bullets in 
| proportion, 16 fine suits of clothes, several of a meaner kind, blankets, 
strouds, &c. ‘The Shawanese made no answer at that time, nor have I 
| heard they have as yet. "Tis now reported for certain, that the Half 
| King, &c., are killed, and their wives and children given up to the barbari- 
| ty of the Cherokees and Catawbas, of whom they say there are 300 at 
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the new store. ‘True or false, it has greatly alarmed them, and had it not 
been for that report, I believe, a great many Indians and of several nations 
would have been with you now. If true (which [ cannot think,) there 


| will be no farther dependence on any Indians this way, and will make our 


return very hazardous, but that is not to be considered. ‘I'he Shawanese, 


Picts and Delawares have had a grand council by themselves; what they || 
have determined I know not; but I have persuaded some of them to |, 


veniure to see you, by assuring them they will be used in the best manner, 
and there is large presents at the new store. A present well timed now, 
will be of great service. If peace be made with the Indians, Catawbas 


| and Cherokees, I hope all will go well. I assure you there was not any 


of those Indians we call ours at the battle, except six or seven. I believe 
of the Mingo nation, two fellows not regarded by them, particularly one 
English John ; he was at Gist’s with those that were suspected as spies. 
I am informed he intends to see you with some of the rest. Take care of 
them. I send this by Monecatvoth’s brother-in-law ; a worthy fellow, and 
may be trusted. On the other side, you have a draft of the Fort, such 
as time and opportunity would admit of at this time. The garrison consists 
of 200 workmen, and all the rest went in several detachments to the num- 
ber of 1000, two days hence. Mencin, a fine soldier, goes; so that Contre- 
ceur, with a few young officers and cadets, remain here. A Lieut. went 
off some days ago, with 200 men, for provisions. He is daily expected. 


|| When he arrives, the garrison will. La Force is greatly wanted here—no 


scouting now—he certainly must have been an extraordinary man amongst 
them—he is so much regretted and wished for. When we engaged to 
serve the country, it was expected we were to do it with our lives. Let 
them not be diseppuointed. Consider the good of the expedition, without 
the least regard to us. For my part, I would die a thousand deaths, to 


|| have the pleasure of possessing this Fort but one day, They are so vain 


of their success at the Meadows, it is worse than death to hear them. 
Strike this fall as soon as possible. Make the Indians ours, Prevent 
intelligence. Get the ‘best, and ’tis done, 100 trusty Indians might sur- 
| prise this Fort. ‘They have access all day, and might lodge themselves so 
that they might secure the guard with the tomahawks ; shut the sally gate, 
| and the Fort is ours. None but the guard and Contreceur, stay in the 
Fort. For God’s sake communicate this to but few, and them you can 
trust. Intelligence comes here unaccountably, If they should know I 
wrote, I should lose the little liberty I have. I should be glad to hear from 
you. But take no notice of this in your’s, Excuse errors, bad diction, &c. 
Pray be kind to this Indian. Springes and Delaware George have been 
here.” [Here follows a plan of the Fort.] 

“‘Sir—I wrote you yesterday by an Indian named the Long or Mono ; he 








will be with you in seven days. This goes by Delaware George. If | 
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these discharge their trust oy ought to be well rewarded.” The purport | 
of yesterday’ s letter was to inform you of a report, and I hope false, which | 


greatly alarms the Indians: that the Half-King, and Monecatooth are killed, 
their wives and children given to the Catawbas, Cattoways and Cherokees. 
I wish a peace may be made up between the Catawbas and the nations 
here; they are much afraid of them. Many would have joined you ere 
now had it not been for thatreport. You had as just a plan of the fort as time 
and opportunity would allow. The French manage the Indians with the 
greatest artifice. 1 mentioned yesterday a council the Shawanese had with 
the French, the present they gave, and if they made the French a speech 
yesterday, the bearer, who was present, will inform you to what purport. 
If yesterday’s letter reaches you it will give you a particular account of 
most things. I have scarce a minute; therefore can only add one more 
thing: there are but 200 men here at this time, 200 more expected in 
a few days ; the rest went off in several detachments to the amount of 1000, 





| besides Indians, The Indians have great liberty here ; they go out and in | 


| when they please without notice. 
| Delawares were picked out, they might surprise the Fort, lodging them- 
|| selves under the platform behind the palisadoes by day, and at night secure 


| the guard with the tomahawks. ‘The guard consists of 40 men only, and 5 


|| officers. None lodge in the Fort but the guard, except Contreceur—the 
{| 


! yesterday’s account. 


| restin bark cabins around the Fort. All this you have more particular in 


Your humble servant, &e. La Force is greatly 


|| missed here. Let the good of the expedition be considered preferable to 


| 


|| 
] 


|| our safety. Haste to strike. 


“A list of deserters and prisoners at the French Fort: 


“ Mercer’s company.—John Smith, John Baker. 


Did not get here till 





| after the detachment of deserters. 

“ Vanbraam’s do.—Barnabas Deven. 

“Mercer’s do.—Jacob Arants, John Ramsey. This man is the cause 
| of all our misfortunes. He deserted the day before the battle. The French 
| got to Gist’s at dawn of day, surrounding the Fort, imagining that we 

| were still there, gave a general fire. But when they found we were gone, 

| | they were determined to return with all expedition, thinking we had return- 

| ed to the inhabitants—when up comes Mr. Driscall, told them he had de- 

serted the day before, and that the regiment was still at the Meadows, in a 

|| starving condition, which caused his deserting, and hearing they were com- 

| ing, deserted to them. They confined him—told him if true he should be 

| rewarded, if false, hanged. ‘This I had from the English interpreters. 

| «Mechas’ do.—John Stuerdfages, wounded in the right arm. 
“‘Montour’s do.—Danie] Laferty, Henry O’Brien, prisoners. 

| “ Taken at Guest’s by an Indian named English John, Lowrey’s traders, 


! ‘Andrew M’Briar, Nehemiah Stevens, John Kennedy, Elizabeth Williams. 


\} 








If 100 trusty Shawanese, Mingoes and — 
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‘‘ The Indians offered their prisoners for sale. Enquired the price—40 
pistoles for each. A good ransom. 

« All sent to Canada in custody of the Indian who took them, except 
John Kennedy : he was given to the Owl to weigh upon while his leg was 
curings He was wounded with ten others, and four Indians. All are re- 
covering but one, who died after having his arm cut off. Four were 
shot on the spot. That is all the loss I can hear of. On the 23d three 


of their people deserted. I hope they are got with you by this time. I | 
hear more intend it soon. I spoke to the commander several times con- | 
cerning the prisoners, telling him as long as we came to a capitulation, to | 


make them prisoners—he told me they were the Indian’s, and he could not 
get them from them.” 


We regret exceedingly that we have so little knowledge of the gallant | 


and enthusiastic soldier who wrote these letters; he was sent from Fort 


Duquesne to Quebec, and thence to England, and that is the last we have | 





ever heard of him. Should this article meet the eye of any person who | 


knows more about him, we would rejoice to hear any further particulars, 


It will be seen that Captain Stobo states in the above letters, that “few | 


of the Indians called ours,” (that is English,) acted with the French at Fort | 


Necessity. ‘The only Indians in the West who could be regarded as spe- 


cial friends of the English, were the Mingoes, or Six Nations, the Dela- | 


wares, the Shawanese, and perhaps the T'wightees, said by Mr. Sparks to 
be Ottawas, but really Miamies. The French were very industrious in 
their efforts to seduce the Indians from their fidelity to the English ; but it 
appears they were at that time entirely unsuccessful. 

But on the 14th of June, at the very time when Washington was ad- 


vancing from Fort Necessity towards Gist’s plantation, a convention of del- | 
egates from the four New England States, and New York, Pennsylvania, | 


Maryland and Virginia, assembled at Albany, to hold a Treaty with the | 
Six Nations of Indians, and to form a plan of union of the colonies. This | 


was the first attempt to form such a union, and was singularly unfortunate 
in its results. A plan of union was reported and adopted, the delegates from 


Connecticut alone dissenting, on account of the power intrusted to the Pres. | 


ident—a crown appointment. It was subsequently rejected in England, be- 


cause it was supposed to give too much importance to the colonial Assem- | 
blies, and was disapproved by the colonies, because it was supposed to | 
place too much power in the hands of the King. This matter does not | 


come precisely within the scope of the design of this publication; but we | 


have thought proper to take this brief notice of it, because it was an inter- 
resting incident in our history, and because, at that same time, a treaty was 
made with the Six Nations, which produced considerable change in the 
state of feeling among the Delawares and Shawanese. 

The Treaty referred to, was made on the 6th of July, just two days af- 
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ter the surrender of Washington at Fort Necessity and by it, the Six Na- | 


tions ceded to John Penn a large portion of lands in this State. 

The ceded territory is described as follows: “Beginning on the west bank 
of the Susquehanna, where the Kittochtinny, or Blue Hills, strike that river ; 
thence up the same toone mile above Fenn’s Creek; thence north-west and by 
west, to the western boundary of the province; thence by the same to the 
south boundary of the province ; thence along the same to the south side of 
the Blue Hills ; thence along the same to the place of beginning. ‘These 
boundaries would embrace twenty odd entire counties, and parts of several 
others. The Indians soon became much dissatisfied with a cession which, 
as they alleged, “did not leave them a country to subsist in;” they declared 
that they did not understand the course of the compass, and if the west 
branch of the Susquehanna were included, they would never agree to it. 
“ The north-west and by west course ” would not touch the western boun- 
dary, but would cross the north line of the State about the middle of the 
north line of Warren county. 

This dissatisfaction of the Indians became a very convenient argument, 





to be used by the French to seduce the Delawares and Shawanese, and they 


did not neglect to take advantage of it. ‘They told those Indians, that they 
would restore the lands to them ; and it was not strange that they, under 
such circumstances, should desert the nation whose friendship and en- 
croachments had already impoverished them, and almost deprived them of 


ahome. Many of those Indians soon after abandoned the English, and | 


caused their hostility to be severely felt the ensuing year, at Braddock’s 
Field. From the date of Captain Stobo’s last letter, we have no account 
from Fort Duquesne, until the advance of General Braddock towards this 





place. ‘The General arrived in Virginia in the spring of 1755, with two | 


regiments of British troops. In May the army was united at Fort Cumber- 
land, and there, probably, the General had the first actual experience of the 
difficulties attending a campaign in America. The horses and wagons 
necessary to transport the baggage, provisions and artillery beyond that 
place, had not arrived. 


Happily, however, Dr. Franklin, then Post Master General of the prov- 
inces, arrived in camp, and he undertook to furnish one hundred and fifty 
wagons, and the requisite number of horses. Upon their arrival the army 
moved forward, but their progress was slow and laborious. It was, at 
length, determined to divide the army, to leave a portion under Colonel 
Dunbar, with the heavy artillery and baggage at Little Meadows, and to 
push forward with twelve hundred men, taking only such light stores and 





* The Kittocktinny, or Kittatinny mountains, or hills. is that range which separates Franklin 
county from Bedford, and Huntingdon and Perry county from Juniata. The Cove mountain isa 
part of the range. 
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artillery as were necessary. On the evening of the 8th of July the advanced 
division of the army encamped in the fork between the Youghiogany and 
Monongahela rivers: here Washington, who had been detained by sickness, 
joined them. The nature of the ground on the east side of the Monongahela, 
between the mouths of the Youghiogany and Turtle Creek, was such as to 
discourage a march in that direction. The army, therefore, crossed the 
Monongahela above the junction of the Youghiogany, and marched down 
along the west side of the former river, until about noon it reached the point 
where it was to re-cross the river. At length the river is re-passed, the 
army is once more assembled on the eastern bank. Here, however, we 
arrest our own narrativ2 to substitute contemporaneous accounts and other 
authentic notices of the famous defeat of General Braddock. 

This affair was one of the most remarkable occurrences in the history 
of our country ; one of the most destructive actions in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, and it laid open to the ravages of the French and their 
Indian allies almost two thirds of the State. We shall, therefore, devote 
to our account of it a large portion of this number of the Olden Time. 
The first item we present to our readers is a letter from Captain Orme, 
one of the aids of the General : 

“ Dear Sir. I am extremely ill in bed with the wound I have received 
in my thigh, that I am under the necessity of employing my friend, Captain 
Dobson, to write for me. I conclude you have had some account of the 
action near the banks of the Monongahela, about seven miles from the 
French fort, As the reports spread are very imperfect, what you have 
heard must consequently be so too, You should have heard more early 
accounts of it, but every officer whose business it was to have informed 
you was either killed or wounded, and our distressful situation ppt it out of 
our power to attend to it so much as we would otherwise have done. The 
9th inst. we passed and re-passed the Monongahela by advancing first a 


main body of the army, passed the river the last time about one o’clock. 
As soon as the whole had got on the fort side of the Monongahela we heard 
a very heavy and quick fire in our front. We immediately advanced in 
order to sustain them, but the detachments of two hundred and three hundred 
men gave way and fell back upon us, which caused such confusion and 
struck so great a panic among our men, that afterwards no military expedi 
ent could be made use of that had any effect upon them. ‘The men were 
so extremely deaf to the exhortation of the General and the officers, that 
they fired away in the most irregular manncr all their ammunition, and then 


‘baggage; mor could they be persuaded to stop till they got as far as Gist’s 
plantation, nor there, only in part; many of them proceeded as far as 
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ran off, leaving to the enemy the artillery, ammunition, provisions and | 








party of three hundred men, which was immediately followed by another | 
of two hundred. The General with the column of artillery, baggage, and | 























1 Colonel Dunbar’s party, who lay six miles on this side. The officers were 


| absolutely sacrificed by their unparalleled good behaviour, advancing some- 
‘times in bodies and somtimes separately ; hoping by such example to 
engage the soldiers to follow them, but to no purpose. The General had 
| five horses killed under him, and at last received a wound through the 
right arm, into the lungs, of which he died the 13th inst. Poor Shirley 
| wos shot through the head; Captain Morris wounded. Mr. Washing- 
ton had two horses shot under him, and his clothes shot through in 
| several places, behaving the whole time with the greatest courage and 
|| resoluion. Sir Peter Halkett was killed upon the spot; Colonel Burton 
| and Sir John St. Clair wounded, and enclosed I have sent you a list of 
'| killed and wounded, according to as exact an account as we are yet able to 
get. Upon our proceeding with the whole convoy to the Little Meadows 
it was found impracticable to advance in that manner. The General, 
therefore, advanced with twelve hundred men, with the necessary artillery, 
ammunition and provision, leaving the main body of the convoy under the 
command of Col. Dunbar, with orders to join him as soon as possible. In 
_ this manner we proceeded with safety and expedition, till the fatal day I 
have just related ; and happy it was that this disposition was made, other- 
wise the whole must either have starved or fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, a8 numbers would have been of no service to us, and our provisions 
were all lost. As our horses were so much reduced, and those extremely 
weak, and many carriages being wanted for the wounded men, occasioned 
our destroying the ammunition and superfluous part of the provisions left 
in Colonel Dunbar’s convoy, to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
enemy ; as the whole of the artillery is lost, and the troops are so extremely 
weakened by deaths, wounds, and sickness, it was judged impossible to 
make any further attempts; therefore, Colonel Dunbar is returning to Fort 
Cumberland, with every thing he is able to bring up with him; I propose 
remaining here till my wound will suffer me to remove to Philadelphia, 





they had that day in the field. Killed—General Braddock, William Shirley, 


de Camps ; Sir John St, Clair, Deputy Quarter Master General ; Matthew 
Lesly, Assistant ; Lieutenant Colonel Gage ; between six and seven hundred 
officers and soldiers killed and wounded.” 

The next article which we shall give in relation to that actior, is the 
notice of it in the Gentleman's Magazine, published in London, in August 
1755, a few weeks after the defeat took place. ‘T'his is a contemporaneous 
account; it exhibits the feeling then existing, and gives the fullest list of the 
killed and wounded officers which we have seen. It will be seen, too, that 
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from thencel shall proceed to England ; whatever commands you may have | 
for me you will do me the honor to direct to me here. By the particular |, 
|| disposition of the French and Indians it was impossible to judge the number || 


Sec’y., Colonel Halkett. Wounded—Roger Morris and Robert Orne, Aid 
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even at that day there were rumors that officers killed some of the flying 
soldiers, and were in return shot down by them, thus giving some counte- 


- nance to the story that General Braddock was shot by Fawcet. Our readers | 
will scarcely fail to notice, that although the Virginia troops received full 

| credit for the gallantry they displayed, the name of Washington is not | 
|| mentioned. 


« Of the expeditions set on foot against the French in America, mentioned 


Beausejour, by Gen. Monkton, who commanded the expedition to Fundy. 


destined to the Ohio. 


in our last, the issue of one only was then known, the capture of fort | 


| We have received the following accounts of General Braddock, who was | 


“It was said by letters from Virginia, dated June 22d, that on the 12th, | 


mountains, and was within 5 days’ march of Duquesne, a French fort on 
the Mononongahela river, which runs into the Ohio. Sir John St. Clair 


built of wood, and garrisoned with 1,000 men, it was proposed to erect a 
battery on this eminence, and set fire to the place, by throwing into it a 
great number of red bot balls. 

“ Letters from Philadelphia, dated June 25, gave an account, that the 


want ot forage and provisions. Landing the troops at Virginia is said to 
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riages were there to be had, and that if they had landed in Pennsylvania it 
would have saved £40,000 sterling, and shortened the march six weeks. 


cors, he received, instead of 150 wagons, only 15; and instead of 300 
horses oaly 100, This disappointment, however great, was much aggrava- 
ted when the wagons were unloaded, for the provisions stunk so intolerably, 
that he must have suffered very greatly from hunger, who could eat it. 


urged Mr. Franklin to use his interest to procure further assistance. Mr. 





| and this gave him a hint which he immediately improved. He caused are- | 
port to be propagated among the Germans, that except 150 wagons could — 


be got ready, and sent to the General within a certain time, St. Clair, who 





force, The Germans having formerly lived under despotic power, knew 


General Braddock, with 2,000 regular troops, had passed the Allegheny | 


having advanced near enough to view it, and consider the adjacent ground, | 
_ remarked a small eminence that was within cannon shot; and the fort being 


General had been long detained at Will’s Creek, and greatly distressed for | 


| have been a most unfortunate error, as neither forage, provisions, nor car- | 


He was, however, promised 150 wagons, and 300 horses, with a large | 
quantity of forage and provisions, to be furnished from the back settlements | 
of Pennsylvania; but after tedious and anxious expectation of these suc- | 


While he was in this distress he received an unexpected supply of £500, in | 
provisions and wine, from Philadelphla, which was sent him by the hands } 
f Mr. Franklin. The General accepted this present with great joy, and | 


_ Franklin observed that General St, Clair’s dress was of the Hussar kind, | 


was a Hussar, would come among them, and take away what he found by | 
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the Hussars too well to doubt their serving themselves, and believing that || 
| General St. Clair was indeed a Hussar, they provided instead of 150, 200 
'| wagons, and sent them within the time that Mr. Franklin had limited. i 

“ The Pennsylvanians also advanced a further sum above the King’s || 
| bounty, and sent him 190 wagons more, laden each with a ton of corn and | 
| oats, four wagons with provisions and wine for the officers, and 60 head of 
| fine cattle for the army. 

« The General, as soon as he had received these supplies, pursued his 
|| march, having received from time to time various and contradictory accounts 
| of the strength and motions of the enemy. Fort Duquesne was sometimes 
said to be garrisoned by its full complement, 1000 men; sometimes he 
was assured by French deserters, that the garrison did not consist of mere 
than 200, and that there were but 500 at Venango and Presq’ Isle, on the 
banks of the Lake Erie, distant from Duquesne about 90 miles. Ie re. 
ceived also frequent intelligence of French parties in motion, particularly of 
a considerable number that were seen in batteaux, on the Lake Ontario, as 
we supposed on their way to the Ohio, and of 600 that had passed the lake 
in 120 canoes and batteaux, and were going to Niagara. It was now expect- 
ed that the next advices would give an account of the siege, if not of the i 
capture of Fort Duquesne, as every one had been taught to believe, that | 
| our force in this part of the world was so much superior to the French, | 
_ that to march and take possession was the same thing; but in the midst of || 











| this impatience and confidence, we were alarmed with the report that Gen. | 
| Braddock had been defeated, and soon after, the following article appeared | 
| in the Gazette : 

| “ WuiTEHALL, August 26, 1755. 
“ By his Majesty’s ship the Sea-Horse, from Virginia, advice has been re- 
ceived, that Major General Braddock, having advanced with 2,000 men, | 
| and all the stores and provisions, to the Littlke Meadows, (about twenty 
_ miles beyond Fort Cumberland at Will’s Creek) found it necessary to leave || 
the greatest part of his wagons, &c., at that place, under the command of || 
|| Colonel Dunbar, with a detachment of 800 men, ordering him te follow as ! 
| fast as the nature of the serviee would admit. ‘The General having by | 


| this means lessened his line of march, proceeded with great expedition, his 1 
| corps then consisting of about 1200 men, and 12 pieces of artillery, to- | 
| gether with the necessary ammunition, stores, and provisions. On the 8th 
| of July, he encamped with ten miles of Fort Duquesne; and on the 9th» 
| on his march through the woods toward that Fort, was attacked by a body | 
| of French and Indians, who made a sudden fire from the woods, which put | 
| the troops into great confusion, and occasioned their retiring with great pre- 
| cipitation, notwithstanding all the endeavors of the General and the officers, 
|| many of whom were killed whilst they were using all possible means to 
! rally the men. The Gencral, who exerted himself as much as any man 
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could do, after having five horses killed under him, was shot through the | 
arm and the lungs, of which he died the fourth day. Sir Peter Halket was 
killed on the spot. Two of the General’s aids de camp, (Captain Orme 
and Captain Morris,) were wounded. His Secretary, (son to Governor | 
Shirley,) was killed. Sir John St. Clair, Quarter Master General, and his | 


assistant, Mr. Leslie, both wounded, It is reckoned there were about 200 | 


killed, and 400 wounded ; the latter are mostly collected at Will’s Creek, 
to which place Colonel Dunbar, with the remainder of the troops, was re- | 
tired ; from whom a more particular account is expected. 

« The following list has been received of the officers killed and wounded 
on this occasion : 








STAFF. | 
| Major General Braddock, died of his wounds. | 
Robert Orme, Esq., , ‘ 
Roger Morris, Esq., ; Aids de Camp, ¢ wounded. | 
William Shirley, Esq., Secretary, killed. | 
Sir John St. Clair, Deputy Quarter Master General, wounded, | 
Matthew Leslie, Gent., his Assistant, ‘6 
LATE SIR PETER HALKET’S REGIMENT. 
Sir P. Halket, Colonel, killed. | Captain Tatton, killed. 
Lieut, Col. Gage, wounded. | Captain Gethins. “ 
SUBALTERNS. 
Lieutenant Littleler, wounded, | Lieutenant Lock, wounded. 
“ Dunbar, “ “ Disney, “ 
4“ Halket, killed. 6“ Kennedy, “ 
“ Treeby, wounded. “ Townsend, killed. 
“ Allen, killed. “ Nartlow, “ 
“ Simpson, wounded. “* Pennington, wounded. 
COLONEL DUNBAR’S REGIMENT. 
Lieut. Col. Burton, wounded. | Captain Rowyer, wounded. 
Major Sparkes, “ Captain Ross. “ 
Captain Cholmley. » 
SUBALTERNS. 
Barbut, wounded, | Brereton, killed. 
Walsham, “ Hart, “ 
Crimble, killed. | Montreseur, wounded. 
Wideman, “ Macmullen, “ 
Hanford, “ Crow, “ 
Gladwin, wounded, | Sterling. “ 
Edmeston, “ 
ARTILLERY. 
Lieutenant Smith, killed. | Lieutenant M’Cloud, wounded. 
Lieutenant Buchanon, = wounded. « —_M’Culler, “ 
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ENGINEERS. 
| Peter McKeller, Esq., | wounded. Williamson, Esq., wounded. 
| Robert Gordon, Esq., “ 
DETACHMENT OF SAILORS. 

Lieutenant Spendelow, killed. 

Mr. Talbot, Midshipman, Pm 

Captain Stone, of General Lascelle’s Regiment, wounded. 

« — Floyer, of General Warburton’s Regiment. “ 














INDEPENDENT COMPANIES OF NEW YORK. 





| Captain Gates, wounded. | Lieutenant Howarth, wounded. 

Lieutenant Sumain, killed. “ Gray, “ 

VIRGINIA TROOPS. 
Captain Stevens, wounded. | Captain Peronie, killed. 
« Poulson, killed. 
SUBALTERNS. 

_ Hamilton, killed, | Stuart. wounded. 
| Wright, ss Wagoner. killed. 
| Splitdorff, “ 





| Several other accounts of this action, and lists of the dead and wounded 
| have appeared in the papers, and are said to be taken from private letters. 
| By the Gazette account, General Braddock seems to have been attacked by 
| an ambuscade of French and Indians, on his march through the woods, 
| before he came within sight of the enemy; by the other accounts, he 
seemed to have reached an advanced party of French, before the action 
| began. ‘They are to this effect: 
| «The French who were posted at Fort Duquesne, and on the Ohio, con- 
| sisted of 1,500 regular, and 600 irregular troops, who had with them a con- 
siderable number of Indians in their interest. ‘These forces, having gained 
| very particular intelligence of General Braddock’s design, of the number 
| and condition of his forces, and the route they were to take, no sooner 
| found that he was advancing after having received his last supply of provi- 
| sions, than they also advanced towards him, and having chosen a very ad- 
vantageous piece of ground, aboutsix miles south of their Fort, they formed 
a camp and intrenched themselves in a masterly manner, having a thick 
wood on each side of them, which extended along the route the General 
| was to take. When he was come within three miles of theirintrenchments, 
_ they drew out of their lines, placing their 600 irregulars in front, as a 
forlorn hope, and their 1,500 regulars behind to support them; they also 
| Stationed a great number of their Indians in the wood, on each side, who 
effectually concealed themselves behind trees and bushes. 
“ Soon after this fatal dispostion was made, General Braddock appeared | 
with his troops in the following order : | 
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Colonel Gage and Burton, of Halket’s Regiment. 
The General, with Dunbar’s Regiment. 
The troops from Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. 





“ As soon as the whole army was got between the two ambuscades, the | 


men were alarmed by the Indians, who fired singly at the General and other 
particular officers; upon this they pushed forward, as the enemy was in 


sight, though not within musket-shot, and as soon as they came near | 
enough, the attack was begun by the Colonels’ Gage and Burton. This | 
was a signal to the Indians in ambush, who immediately gave the war | 


whoop, and rising from the thickets, discovered themselves on both sides, 





| 
| 
| 


{| 
{ 
| 
j 
| 
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flanking our men in volleys, which did incredible execution. ‘The advanced | 
guard, being now between three fires, immediately gave way ; but being | 
rallied with much difficulty by the officers, they gave one fire, and then | 


retreated in the utmost confusion, and threw Dunbar’s regiment which was | 


behind them in the same disorder. ‘They were with unspeakable difficulty | 


and trouble once more rallied by their officers, and stood one fire from the 
enemy, but then, without returning it, both the regiments fled with the 
utmost terror and precipitation, deserting their officers, who, though alone, 


kept their ground until, of sixty, only five remained that were not either | 


killed or wounded. ‘The Virginians who formed the rear still stood un- 
broken, and continued the engagement on very unequal terms near three 


hours, but were then compelled to retire. ‘These letters give the same ac- _ 


count of the General as that in the Gazette, but add that all the baggage, pro- 
visions, and even military chests, have fallen into the enemy’s hands. Other 
letters, however, contradict this particular, and say that the artillery, baggage 
and military chests are safe, being two days behind the army. 

“There is, indeed, some reason to hope that this is true, from the account 
published by authority, for it is there said, that the General left the bag- 
gage, &e., behind him twenty miles, that he might march with the greater 
expedition ; the very reason of his leaving them behind seems to prove, that 


he went forward without halting, and that it was impossible the men with | 


the baggage should keep near him; so that, as they must have been con- 


siderably behind him when the action happened, it is probable the broken | 


troops joined them in their retreat, and proceeded safely with the baggage 


to Will’s Creek. 
“The European troops, whose cowardice has thus injured the country, 


are the same that run away so shamefully at Preston-Pans. ‘To prevent, | 


however, any unjust national reflections, it must be remarked, that though | 
they are called Irish regiments, they are not regiments of Irishmen, but | 


regiments on the Irish establishment, consisting of English, Irish and Scots, — 


as other regiments do. It is, however, said that the slaughter among our 


officers was not made by the enemy, but that as they ran several fugitives | 


through the body to intimidate the rest, when they were attempting in vain 
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| to enter into a detailed notice of the causes of this overwhelming catastrophe. 


| his defeat was a natural result of the haste with which he moved forward, 
| We believe that he was a rash, conceited man, that he held his enemy in 


_mander was elate with every assurance of success, in one brief afternoon 
| overwhelmed with disaster and inglorious defeat, and sent back disheartened 


_ ground where the attack took place: so that the whole number of the troops, 
with all the artillery, provisions, ammunition and baggage, with the horses, 


to rally them, some others, who expected the same fate, discharged their 
pieces at them, which, though loaded, they could not be brought to level at 


the French. On the other hand, it is alleged, that the defeat is owing more | 
to presumption and want of conduct in the officers, than to cowardice in the 


private men; that a retreat ought to have been resolved upon the moment | 
they found themselves surprised by an ambuscade ; and that they were 
told by the men, when they refused to return to the charge, that if they 
could see their enemy they wouid fight them, but that they would not waste 
their ammunition against trees and bushes, nor stand exposed to invisible 
assailants, the French and Indian Rangers, who are excellent marksmen, 
and in such a situation would inevitebly destroy any number of the best 
troops in the world.” 

Thus closed that ill conducted march from which so much was expected. 
Thus was that fine body of troops, after a long and fatiguing march of 
many days, after it had arrived within ten miles of its destination, when 
every thing seemed to smile upon their undertaking, when the brave com- 


and dismayed upon their comrades, under Dunbar. It is not our purpose 
It is an every day remark that Braddock was a rash, head-strong man, | 


unused to contend with such foes as he found on the Monongahela, and that 


too much contempt, and pzid too little attention to the counsel of men who 
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had experience in Indian warfare ; yet we believe that one of the leading 
causes of defeat arose from the detention of his advanced parties after they | 
had crossed the Monongahela the second time. From all the accounts of 
the action, it is settled that the whole army had crossed the river before the 
attack commenced, and yet no portion of it had previously passed the rising 


were collected in the few acres of ground between the river and the foot of 
the hill, Jn such circumstances there could be no reserve, no party upon | 
which the troops in advance, when driven back, could rally ; there was no 
man of the whole twelve hundred who stood beyond the range of the mus- 





ket shot of the enemy. 

Under such disadvantages all the desperate exertions of the gallant officers 
to rally the men were only hopeless sacrifices of their own lives. It is, 
therefore, no doubt true, as Captain Orme remarks in his letter, that it was 


happy that Dunbar was left behind, “ as numbers could have been of no 
1 service.” In fact, every additional batallion would only have increased 
_ the confusion and embarassment. We believe, therefore, that the radieal | 
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error of Braddock on that day, the immediate cause of his defeat, was the 
crowding his army into too small a field, placing the whole body of his 
men and all the accompaniments of his march, artillery, provisions, ammu- 


nition, teams, &c,, in a space where every man was within range of the 


enemy’s guns, and where, of course, there could be no reserve. It is true, 
the trees and brush would afford some protection to the army, but on the 
other hand they would greatly embarrass the movements of troops accus- 
tomed to maneuvre on the plains of the Netherlands. 

We conclude with an extraet from a work published in Kentucky, called 
“Sketches of Western Adventure,” giving a narrative of Colonel James 
Smith's capture by the Indians, and of the terrible scene which he witnessed 
near Fort Duquesne on the day after Braddock’s defeat, the 10th of July, 
1755. It might be hoped, for the credit of humanity, that such transactions 
never took place here, but Colonel James Smith was well known in 
Pennsylvania, and, we believe, his veracity was unimpeachable. He sub- 
sequently removed to Kentucky, aud was a member of the Legislature of 
that State. 

That he was a prisoner among the Indians, there is no doubt ; the Colonial 
Records at Harrisburg notice his capture. The French, too, were a small 
proportion of the combined foree at Braddock’s Field ; the prisoners there 
taken were as likely to fall into the hands of the Indians as of the French» 














and being once in that position, probably could not be rescued without | 
violence, which could hardly be looked for, under the circumstances. | 


Without further comment, we submit to our readers this melancholy tale, | 


which, we believe, has never been contradieted: 

“In the spring of the year, 1755, James Smith, then a youth of eighteen, 
accompanied a party of three hundred men from the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania, who advanced in front of Braddock’s army, for the purpose of opening 
a road over the mountain. When within a few miles of Bedford Springs. 


he was sent back to the rear, to hasten the progress of some wagons | 


loaded with provisions and stores for the use of the wood eutters. Having | 


delivered his orders, he was returning, in company with another young 
man, when they were suddenly fired upon by a party of three Indians, 
from a cedar thicket which skirted the road. Smith’s companion was killed 


upon the spot; and although he himself was unhurt, yet his horse was so | 


much frightened by the flash and report of the guns, as to become totally 
unmanageable, and after a few plunges threw him with violence to the 
ground, Before he could recover his feet, the Indians sprang upon him, 
and, overpowering his resistance, secured him as a prisoner, One of them 
demanded, in broken English, whether *‘ more white men were coming up,’ 
and upon his answering in the negative, he was seized by each arm and 
compelled to run with great rapidity over the mountain until night, when 
the small party encamped and cooked their suppers. An equal share of 
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their scanty stock of provisions was given to the prisoner, and in other 
respects, although strictly guarded, he was treated with great kindness. 
On the evening of the next day, after a rapid walk of fifty miles through 
cedar thickets, and over very rocky ground, they reached the western side 
of the Laurel mountain, and beheld, at a little distance, the smoke of an 
Indian encampment. His captors now fired their guns and raised the scalp 
halloo! This is a long yell for every scalp that has been taken, followed 
by a rapid succession of shrill, quick, piercing shrieks—shrieks somewhat 
resembling laughter in the most excited tones. ‘They were answered from 


the Indian camp below by a discharge of rifles, and a long whoop, followed | 


by shrill cries of joy, and all thronged out to meet the party. Smith expected 
instant death at their hands, as they crowded around him; but, to his 
surprise, no one offered him any violence. ‘They belonged to another tribe, 
and entertained the party in their camp with great hospitality, respecting 
the prisoner as the property of their guests. On the following morning 
Smith’s captors continued their march, and on the evening of the next day 
arrived at Fort Duquesne—now Pittsburgh. When within half a mile of 
the fort they again raised the scalp halloo, and fired their guns as before. 
Instantly the whole garrison was in commotion, ‘The cannons were fired— 
the drums were beaten, and the French and Indians ran out in great num- 
bers to meet the party and partake of their triumph. Smith was again 
surrounded by a multitude of savages, painted in various colors, and shouting 
with delight; but their demeanor was by no means as pacific as that of the 
last party he had encountered. ‘hey rapidly formed in two lines, and 
brandishing their hatchets, ramrods, switches, &c., called aloud for him to 
run the gauntlet. Never having heard of this Indian ceremony before, he 
stood amazed for some time, not knowing what to do; but one of his 
captors explained to him that he was to run between the two lines and receive 
a blow from each Indian, as he passed, concluding his explanation by 
exhorting him to ‘ run his best,’ as the faster he ran the sooner the affair 
would be over. ‘The truth was very plain—and young Smith entered upon 
his race with great spirit. He was switched very handsomely along the 
lines for about three-fourths of the distance, the stripes only acting as a 
spur to greater exertions, and he had almost reached the extremity of the 
line, when a tall chief struck him a furious blow with a club upon the back 
_ of the head, and instantly felled him to the ground. Recovering himself in 
a moment, he sprung to his feet and started forward again, when a handful 








of sand was thrown in his eyes, which, in addition to the great pain, com- | 


pletely blinded him. He still attempted to grope his way through, but was 
| again knocked down and beaten with merciless severity. He soon became 
| insensible under such barbarous treatment, and recollected nothing more 


| until he found himself in the hospital of the fort, under the hands of a 


| French surgeon, beaten to a jelly, and unable to move a limb. Here he 
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|| was quickly visited by one of his captore—the same , who had g given him 
| such good advice when about to commence his race. He now inquired, 

_ with some interest, if he felt ‘very sore.” Young Smith replied that he had 
| been bruised almost to death, and asked what he had done to merit such 
|| barbarity. ‘The Indian replied that he had done nothing, but that it was ‘ 
| the customary greeting of the Indians to their prisoners—that it was some- 
| thing like the English * how d’ye do,’ and that now all ceremony would 
I} 
| 
| 








be laid aside, and he would be treated with kindness. Smith enquired if 
they had any news of General Braddock. ‘he Indian replied that their | 
scouts saw him every day from the mountains—that he was advancing in © 
| close columns through the woods—(this he indicated by placing a number y 
of red sticks parallel to each other, and pressed closely together)—and that =~ 
| the Indians would be able to shoot them down ‘like pigeons.’ iB | 
“ Smith rapidly recovered, aod was soon able to walk upon the battlements | | 
of the fort, with the aid of a stick. While engaged in this exercise,on the  |__ | 
morning of the 9th , he observed an unusual bustle in the Fort. The 
Indians stood in crowds at the great gate, armed and painted. Many bar- 
| 





rels of powder, balls, flints, &c., were brought out to them, from which 
each warrior helped himself to such articles as he required. They were | 
soon joined by a small detachment of French regulars, when the whole | 
| party marched off together. He had a fall view of them as they passed, | 
and was confident that they could not exceed four hundred men. He soon 
learned that it was detached against Braddock, who was now within a few | 
miles of the Fort; but from their great inferiority in numbers, he regarded | 
| 


their destruction as certain, and looked joyfully to the arrival of Braddock 
in the evening, as the hour which was to deliver him from the power of the 
Indians. In the afternoon, however, an Indian runner arrived with far dif- | | 
ferent intelligence. ‘The battle had not yet ended when he left the field; 
but he announced that the English had been surrounded, and where shot | | 
down in heaps by an invisil-le enemy ; that instead of flying at onceorrushing 1 
upon their concealed foe, they appeared completely bewildered, huddled to- ; il 
gether in the centre of the ring, and before sun down there would not be a man | & | 
of them alive. This intelligence fell like a thunderbolt upon Smith, who now | 
saw himself irretrievably in the power of the savages, and could look forward || | 
to nothing but torture or endless captivity. He waited anxiously for further | . 
intelligence, still hoping that the fortune of the day might change. But 

about sunset, he heard at a distance the well known scalp halloo, followed | | 

by wild, quick, joyful shrieks, and accompanied by long continued firing. | 
This too surely announced the fate of the day. About dusk, the party returned | 
to the fort, driving before them twelve British regulars, stripped naked, and | | 
with their faces painted black! an evidence that the unhappy wretches f 
were devoted to death. Next came the Indians, displaying their bloody | | i 
scalps, of which they had immense numbers, and dressed in the scarlet | Ls 
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|| coats, sashes and military hats of the officers and soldiers. Behind all 
|| came a train of baggage horses, laden with piles of scalps, canteens, 
1 and all the accoutrements of British soldiers. ‘The savages appeared fran- 
tic with joy, and when Smith beheld them entering the fort, dancing, yell- 
ing, brandishing their red tomahawks, and waving their scalps in the air, 
| while the great guns of the fort replied to the incessant discharge of the 
rifles without, he says that it looked as if h—l had given a holiday, and 
_ turned louse its inhabitants upon the upper world. The most melancholy 
spectacle was the band of prisoners, ‘They appeared dejected and anxious, 
Poor fellows! They had but a few months before left London, at the com. 
mand of their superiors, and we may easily imagine their feelings at the 
| strange and dreadful spectacle around them. The yells of delight and con- 
| gratulation were scarcely over, when those of vengeance began. ‘The devo- 
ted prisoners (British regulars), were led out from the Fort to the banks of 
the Allegheny, and to the eternal disgrace of the French commandant, were 
there burnt to death, with the most awful tortures. Smith stood upon the 
battlements, and witnessed the shocking spectacle. ‘The prisoner was tied 
to a stake, with his hands raised above his head, stripped naked, and sur. 
rounded by Indians. ‘They would touch him with red hot irons, and stick 
his body full of pine splinters, and set them on fire—drowning the shrieks 
of the victim in the yells of delight with which they danced around him. 

| His companions in the mean time stood in a group near the stake, and had 

| a foretaste of what was in reserve for each of them. As fast as one pris- 

] oner died under his tortures, another filled his place, until the whole per- 
| 








ished. All this took place so near the fort, that every scream of the victims 
|| must have rang in the ears of the French commandant! 
| Two or three days after this shocking spectacle, most of the Indian 


| 
| tribes dispersed, and returned to their homes, as is usual with them after a | 


| great and decisive battle. Young Smith was demanded of the French by 
| the tribe to whom he belonged, and was immediately surrendered into 
| their hands.” 
| From the 10th of May, 1755, until the re-taking of this place by General 
| Forbes, in November, 1758, we have but little intelligence of what was pas- 
sing here. 
|| About the first of April, 1756, a Mr. Paris, with a scouting party from 
Fort Cumberland, fell in with a small body of Indians, commanded by a 
Monsieur Donville ; an engagement ensued; the commandant was killed 
and scalped, and the following instructions, written at Fort Duquesne, were 
found about him: 

«Fort Duquesne, 23d March, 1756. 


“ The Sieur Donville, at the head of a detachment of fifty savages, is or- 











dered to go and observe the motions of the enemy in the neighborhood of 
Fort Cumberland. He will endeavor to harrass their convoys, and burn 
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their magazines at Gonococheague, should this be practicable. He must 


| use every effort to take prisoners who may confirm what we already know 


of the enemy’s designs. ‘The Sieur Donville will employ all his talents, 
and all his credit, to prevent the savages from committing any cruelties upon 
those who may fall into their hands. Honor and humanity ought, in this 
respect, to serve as our guide. Dumas.”’ 


From these instructions, we learn that Monsieur Contreceeur had left Fort 


_ Duquesne prior to the 23d of March, 1756, and that Dumas was then in 


command of that post. He was, no doubt, the same person who command- 
ed at Braddock’s Field after the death of Beanfen. His direction that Sieur 
Donville should use every exertion to prevent the Indians from using cruel- 
ly the persons who might fall into their hands, are highly creditable to his 
character as a humane as well as gallant soldier. ‘The extent to which 
Pennsylvania was laid open to the incursions of the enemy, by Braddock’s 
defeat, is shown in the suggestion, that Donville might destroy magazines 
on the Gonococheague. 


On the 28th of August, 1756, a petition from the town and county of 
|| York, was presented, setting forth, that Franklin county was almost evacu- 


ated, and that part of York county had become a frontier, where the enemy 
may come and take provisions sufficient for many thousand men, and be 
thereby enabled to extend their hostilities even to the metropolis, (Philadel- 


|| phia.) Families were murdered within a few miles of where Harrisburg 
_ now stands; but it is useless and rather transgressing the limits first as- 


signed to the Olden Time, to give farther notices of the incursions of the In- 
dians east of the mountains. We therefore will let the above suffice. 
Kittanning was then an Indian town of considerable consequence, from 


which incursions up the Kiskeminitas, and down the Juniata, were made | 


with great facilities. Captain Jacobs, a Delaware of note, lived there, and 


| Shingiss sometimes resided or visited that place. English prisoners who 
| had escaped, reported that there were many more prisoners detained there. 
| To break up this rallying point for the hostile Indians, and to rescue the un- 


fortunate English prisoners, were both very desirable objects, and to ac- 
complish these purposes Col. John Armstrong undertook his daring expedi- 


tion against that town. We annex his own account of the matter in full, | 
| as we have never seen it in print: 


TAKING OF KITTANNING. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM COL. JOHN ARMSTRONG, DATED FORT LITTLETON, SEPT. 14, 1756. 


“ We marched from Fort Shirley* on the 30th of August, and on Wednes- 
day the 3d instant, joined our advanced party at the Beaver dams, a few 


| miles from Frankstown, on the North Branch of the Juniata. We were | 








* Fort Shirley stood near where Shirleyburgh, in Huntingdon county, is now situated. 
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there informed that some of our men, having been sent out on a scout, had 
discovered the tracks of two Indians, about two miles on this side of the 
Allegheny mountains, and but a few miles from the camp. From the 
freshness of the tracks, their killing of a cub bear, and the marks of 


their fires, it seemed evident they were not twenty-four hours before us, | 





which might be looked upon as a particular Providence in our favor, that | 


we were not discovered. Next morning we decamped, and in two days 
came within fifty miles of Kittanning. It was then adjudged necessary to 
send some person to reconnoitre the town, and get the best intelligence 


_ they could concerning the position and situation of the enemy. Where- 
| upon an officer, and one of the pilots, and two soldiers, were sent off for 


that purpose. The day following we met them on their return, and they 
informed us that the roads were entirely clear of the enemy, and that they had 
the greatest reason to believe they were not discovered, but from the rest 
of the intelligence they gave, it appeared they had not been nigh enough 
the town either to perceive the true situation of it, the number of the ene- 
my, or how it might most advantageously be attacked. We continued our 


march, intending to get as near the town as possible that night, so as to be | 


able to attack it next morning about daylight, but to our great dissatisfac- 


tion, about nine or ten o’clock at night, one of our guides came and told us | 
that he perceived a fire by the road side, at which he saw two or three | 


Indians a few perches in our front. Whereupon, with all possible silence, 
I ordered the rear to retreat about one hundred perches, in order to make 
way for the front, that we might consult how we could best proceed with- 
out being discovered by the enemy. Soon after, the pilot returned a second 
time, and assured us, from the best observation he could make, there 
were not above three or four Indians at the fire. On which it was pro- 
posed that we should immediately surround and cut them off, but this was 


thought too hazardous, for if but one of the enemy had escaped, it would | 


have been the means of discovering the whole design ; and the light of the 
moon, on which deperded our advantageously posting our men, and attack- 
ing the town, would not admit of our staying until the Indians fell asleep. 
On which it was agreed to leave Lieut. Hogg with twelve men and the per- 
son who first discovered the fire, with orders to watch the enemy, but not 
to attack them until daybreak, and then, if possible, to cut them off. It was 


also agreed (we believing ourselves to be but about six miles from the | 


town), to leave the horses, many of them being tired, with what blankets 


and other baggage we then had, and take a circuit off the road, which was | 


very rough and incommodious on account of stone and fallen timber, in 
order to prevent our being heard by the enemy at the fire-place. This in- 
terruption much retarded our march, but a still greater loss arose from the 
ignorance of our pilots, who neither knew the true situation of the town, 


nor the best paths that led thereto. By which means, after crossing a num- | 
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ber of hills and valleys, our front reached the river Ohio, about one hundred 
perches below the main body of the town, a little before the setting of the 
moon; to which place, rather than by the pilots, we were guided by the 


beating of a drum and the whooping of the warriors at their dance. It | 


then became us to make the best use of the remaining moonlight, but ere 
we were aware, an Jndian whistled in a very singular manner, about thirty 
yards in our front, at the foot of a cornfield; upon which we immediately 
sat down, and after passing silence to the rear, I asked one Baker, a soldier 


who was our best assistant, whether that was not a signal to the warriors, | 


of ourapproach. He answered no, and said it was the manner of a young 
fellow’s calling a squaw after he had done his dance, who accordingly 
kindled a fire, cleaned his gun, and shot it off, before he went to sleep. All 
this time we were obliged to lay quiet and hush, till the moon was fairly 
set; immediately after, a number of fires appeared in’ different places 
in the cornfield, by which Baker said the Indians lay, the night being 
warm, and that these fires would immediately be out as they were only de- 
signed to disperse the gnats. By this time it was break of day, and the 
men having marched thirty miles, were almost asleep. ‘The line being long, 
the three companies in the rear were not yet brought over the last precipice. 
For these some proper persons were immediately dispatched, and the weary 
soldiers, being rouged to their feet, a proper number, under sundry officers, 
were ordered to take the end of the hill, at which we then lay, and march 
along the top of said hill at least one hundred perches, and as much further, 
it then being daylight, as would carry them opposite the upper part, or at 
least the body of the town. For the lower part thereof, and the cornfield, 
(presuming the warriors were there,) I kept rather the larger number of the 
men, promising to postpone the attack on that part for eighteen or twenty 
minutes, until the detachment along the hill should have time to advance 
to the place assigned them, in doing of which they were a little unfortu- 
nate. ‘The time being elapsed, the attack was begun in the cornfield, and 
the men, with all expedition possible, dispatched to the several parts thereof, 
a party being also dispatched to the houses, which were then discovered by 
the light of the day. Capt. Jacobs immediately gave the war-whoop, and with 


sundry other Indians, as the English prisoners afterwards told us, cried that | 


“the white men were come at last, and they would have scalps enough ;”’ 
but at the same time ordered their squaws and children to flee to the woods. 
Our men with great eagerness passed through and fired into the cornfield, 
where they had several returns from the enemy, as they also had from the 
opposite side of the river. Presently after, a brisk fire began among the 
houses, which, from the house of Captain Jacobs, was returned with a 
great deal of resolution. ‘To that place I immediately repaired, and found 
that, from the advantage of the house and the port-holes, sundry of our 
people were wounded and some killed; and finding that returning the fire 
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| fire, which was done by sundry of the officers and soldiers with a great 
deal of activity, the Indians always firing when an object presented itself, 
and seldom missed of wounding or killing some of our, people. From 
this house, in moving about to give the necessary orders ard directions, I 
was wounded by a large musket ball, in my shoulder. Sundry persons, 
during the action, were ordered to tell the Indians to surrender themselves 


prisoners, but one of the Indians in particular answered and said he was 
a man and would not be taken prisoner, upon which he was told he would 
| be burnt: to this he answered he did not care, for he would kill four or five 
before he died ; and had we notdesisted from exposing ourselves, they would 
have killed a great many more, they having a number of loaded guns by them, 
As the fire began to approach, and the smoke grew thick, one of the Indians 
began te sing. A squaw, in the same house, at the same time, was heard 
to cry and make a noise, but for so doing was severely rebuked by the 
| men; but by and by the fire being too hot for them, two Indians and a 
squaw sprang out and made for the cornfield, and were immediately shot 
down by our people. ‘Then surrounding the houses, it was thought Capt. 
Jacobs tumbled himself out of a garret or cock-loft, at which time he was shot, 
our prisoners offering to be qualified to the powder-horn and pouch there 
taken off him, which they s.y he had lately got from a French officer in 








ville, where the Lieutenant was killed. ‘The same prisoners say they are 
perfectly assured of the scalp, as no other Indians there wore their hair in 
the same manner. They also say they knew his squaw’s scalp, and the 
scalp of a young Indian named the King’s Son. Before this time, Captain 
Hugh Mercer, who, early in the action, was wounded in the arm, had been 
| taken to the top of a hill above the town, (to whom a number of men 
_and some officers were gathered,) from whence they had discovered some 


surround us, and cut off our retreat, from whom I had sundry pressing 
messages to leave the houses and retreat to the hill, or we should all be cut 
off ; but to this I could by no means consent, until all the houses were set 
on fire; though our spreading on the hill appeared very necessary, yet it did 
| not prevent our researches of the cornfield and river side, by which means 
sundry scalps were left behind, and doubtless some squaws, children and 
|, English prisoners, that otherwise might have been got. During the burn- 








_ ing of the houses, which were near thirty in number, we were agreeably 
entertained with a succession of reports of charged guns gradually firing 
off, as the fire reached them, but much more so with the vast explosion of 
sundry bags, and large kegs of gunpowder, wherewith almost every house 
abounded. The prisoners afterwards told us, that the Indians had often 
boasted that they had powder enough for a two years’ war with the English. 








| upon the house was ineffectual, ordered the contiguous houses to be set on | 


exchange for Lieut. Armstrong's boots, which he carried from Fort Gran, | 


Indians cross the river and take to the hill, with an intent, as they thought, to | 
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| 
With the rooftof Captain Jacobs’ house, when the powder blew up, was I 
thrown the leg and thigh of an Indian, with a child three or four years old, | 
to such a height, that they appeared as nothing, and fell in the adjacent corn- | 
field. ‘There was also a great quantity of goods burnt, which the Indians | 
had received as a present but ten days before from the French. By this || 
time I had proceeded to the hill to have my wound tied up and the blood | 
stopped, where the prisoners, who had come to us in the morning, informed || 
_me that that very day two batteaux of Frenchmen, with a large party of || 
| Delaware and French Indians, were to join Captain Jacobs at Kittanning, | 
and to set out early the next morning to take Fort Shirley, or, as they called | 
it, George Croghan’s Fort, and that twenty-four warriors, who had lately 1 
|| come to the town, were sent out the evening before, for what purpose they | 
| did not know, whether to prepare meat, to spy the fort, or to make an at- | 
| tack on some of our back inhabitants. Soon after, upon a little reflection, || 
_ we were convinced these warriors were all at the fire we had discovered | 
the night before, and began to doubt the fate of Lieutenant Hogg and his 
party. From this intelligence of the prisoners, (our provisions being scaf- 
folded some thirty miles back, except what were in the men’s haversacks, 
which were left with the horses and blankets, with Lieutenant Hogg and 
his party, and a number of wounded people, ihen on hand,) and by the advice 
| of the officers, it was thought imprudentthen to wait for the cutting down of 
| the cornfield, (which was before designed,) but immediately to collect our 
wounded, and force our march back in the best manner we could, which 
we did by collecting a few Indian horses to carry off our wounded. From 
_ the apprehension of being waylaid and surrounded, (especially by some of the 
| woodsmen,) it was difficult to keep the men together, our march for sundry 
| miles not exceeding two miles an hour, which apprehensions were height- 
_tened by the attempts of a few Indians, who, for some time after the 
march, fired upon each wing and ran off immediately, from whom we re- 
ceived no other damage than one of our men being wounded through both 
legs. Captain Mercer being wounded, he was induced, we have reason to 
believe, to leave the main body with his ensign, John Scott, and ten or 
twelve men, (they being overheard to tell him we were in great danger, and | 
that they could take him into the road by a nigh way,) and is probably lost, | 
there being yet no account of him. A detachment of most of our men was | 
sent back to bring him in, but could not find him, and upon the return of the 
detachment it was generally reported that he was seen with the above number | 
of men to take a different road. Upon our return to the place where the | 
Indian fire had been seen the night before, we met a sergeant of Captain | 
Mercer’s company and two or three others of his men, who had deserted || 
us that morning, immediately after the action at Kittanning. ‘I'hese men, | 
on running away, had met with Lieutenant Hogg, who lay wounded in two | 
different parts of the body, near the road side. He then told them of the | 
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‘| fatal mistake of the pilot who had assured us there were but three Indians, 


at the most, at the fire-place, but when he came to attack them that morn- 
ing, according to orders, he found a number considerably superior to his, 
| and believes they killed and mortally wounded three of them the first fire, 
after which a warm engagement began, and continued for above an hour, 
when three of his best men were killed, and himself twice wounded. The 
residue fleeing off, he was obliged to squat in a thicket, where he might 
have laid securely until the main body came up, if this cowardly sergeant, 
and others that fled with him, had not taken him away. They had marched 
but a short distance when four Indians appeared, upon which these desert- 
ers began to flee; the lieutenant, notwithstanding his wounds, as a brave 
soldier, urging and commanding them to stand and fight, which they all 
refused. ‘The Indians pursued, killing one man and wounding the lieuten- 
ant a third time, in the belly, of which he died in a few hours ; but having 
been placed on horseback some time before, he rode some miles from the 
place of action. But this attack of the Indians upon Lieutenant Hogg was 
represented by the cowardly sergeant in an entirely different light; he 
tells us there were a far Jarger number of Indians there than appeared to 
| them, and that he and the men with him had fought five rounds; that he 
had there seen the Lieutenant and sundry others killed and scalped, and had 
_also discovered a number of Indians throwing themselves before us, and 
insinuated a great deal of such stuff as threw us into much confusion, so 
that the officers had a great deal to do to keep the men together, but could 
not prevail with them to collect the horses and what other baggage the 
Indians had left after their conquest of Lieutenant Hogg and the party under 
his command, in the morning, except a few of the horses, which a few of the 


bravest men were prevailed upon to collect; so that from the mistake of the | 


pilot who spied the Indians at the fire, and the cowardice of the said ser- 
geant and other deserters, we have sustained a considerable loss of horses 


_ and baggage. It is impossible to ascertain the exact number of the enemy 
|| killed in the action, as some were destroyed by fire, and others in different 


| parts of the cornfield, but upon a moderate computation, it is generally 
| believed there cannot be less than thirty or forty killed and mortally wound- 
ed, as much blood was found in the cornfield, and Indians seen to crawl 


into the weeds on their hands and feet, whom the soldiers in pursuit of || 


others then overlooked, expecting to find and scalp them afterwards, and 
also several killed and wounded in crossing ‘the river. On beginning our 
march back we had about a dozen of scalps and eleven English prisoners, 


| but now find that four or five of the scalps are missing, part of which were 


| lost on the road, and part in possession of those men who, with Captain 


| Mercer, separated from the main body, with whom also went four of the 


] prisoners, the other seven being now at this place, where we arrived on 


| Sunday night, not being even separated or attacked by the enemy during 
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|| our whole march. Upon the whole, had our pilots understood the true 
|| situation of the town, and the paths leading to it, so as to have posted us 
|, at a convenient place, where the disposition of the men and the duty as- 
| signed to them could have been performed with greater advantage, we had, 
_ by Divine assistance, destroyed a much greater number of the enemy, re- 
| covered a greater number of prisoners, and sustained less damage than we 

at present have; but though the advantage gained over our common enemy 
_ is far from being satisfactory to us, yet must we not despise the smallest 


degrees of success that God was pleased to give, especially at a time of such 
general calamity, when the attempts of cur enemies have been so preva- 


lent and successful. I am sure there was the greatest inclination to do 
more, had it been in our power, as the officers, and most of the men, 
| throughout the whole action, exerted themselves with as much activity and 
resolution as could possibly be expected. 
“Our prisoners inform us that the Indians have for some time talked ot 
fortifying Kittanning and other towns; that the number of French at 
| Fort Duquesne was about four hundred, that the principal part of their 
provisions came up the river from the Mississippi, and that in three other 
forts which the French have on the Ohio, there are not myre men alto- 
gether than there is at Fort Duquesne.” 
‘The residue of this letter is of no interest at this day. 


LIST OF KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


Fort Lirtieton, September 14, 1756. 


Lieutenant Colonel Armstrong, wounded—two men of his company 
| killed, and one wounded. 
Captain Hamilton’s Company—one man killed. 
Captain Mercer’s Company—himself and one man wounded ; seven 
_ killed; himself, ensign and seven men missing. 
|| Captain Armstrong’s Company—Lieutenant James Hogg and five men 
| killed ; five wounded and six missing. 

Captain Ward’s Company—one killed, one wounded, and three 
missing. 


| 
| . 
| Captain Steele’s Company+-one man missing. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Captain Potter’s Company—Ensign James Potter and one man wounded. 
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REMARKABLE DOCUMENT. 


We now present to the readers of the Olden Time, a very remarkable 
document, which, we believe, was never before published, viz: the sum- 
mons sent by Monsieur Contreceur to Ensign Ward. ‘This article should 
have appeared in the last number, but we had not, when that was issued, 
any suspicion that such a paper could be found in this country. This 
summons, it will be seen, is dated 16th of April, 1754; all previous accounts 
fix the surrender on the 17/h ; yet there is no intimation that a night passed | 
between the summon and the surrender. 





A SUMMONS, 


By OrperR oF MonsteuR CONTRECHUR, CAPTAIN OF ONE OF THE COMPANIES oF THE De- 
TACHMENT OF THE FRENCH MARINE, COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF HIS Most CHRISTIAN 
MaJrsty’s. TROOPS, NOW ON THE BRAUTIFUL RIVER, TO THE COMMANDER OF THOSE OF 
THE KiNG OF Great Britain, AT THE Mouth oF THE RivER MONONGAHELA. 

Sir—Nothing can surprise me more than to see you attempt a settle- 
ment upon the lands of the King, my master, which obliges me now, Sir, 
to send you this gentleman, Chevalier Le Mercier, Captain of the Artillery 
of Canada, to know of you, Sir, by virtue of what authority you are come 
to fortify yourself within the dominions of the King, my master. This 
action seems so contrary to the last Treaty of Peace, at Aix La Chapelle» | 
between his Most Christian Majesty and the King of Great Britainy that I | 
do not know to whom to impute such an usurpation, as it is incontestable 
that the lands situated along the Beautiful River belong to his Most Chris- | 


tian Majesty. 

“I am informed, Sir, that your undertaking has been concerted by none — 
else than by a Company, who have more in view the advantage of a || 
trade, than to endeavor to keep the union and harmony which subsists be- | 
tween the two crowns of France and Great Britain, although it is as much | 
the interest, Sir, of your nation as ours, to preserve it. | 

« Let it be as it will, Sir, if you come out into this place, charged with | 
orders, | summon you in the name of the King, my master, by virtue of ! 
orders which I got from my General, to retreat peaceably with your troops | 
from off the lands of the King, and not to return, or else I will find myself || 


“obliged to fulfil my duty, and compel you to it. I hope, Sir, you will not | 
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| defer an instant, and that you will not force me to the last extremity. In 


that case, Sir, you may be persuaded that I will give orders that there shall 
be no damage done by my detachment. 

«] prevent you, Sir, from asking me one hour of delay, nor to wait for 
my consent to receive orders from your Governor. He can give none with- 
in the dominions of the King, my master. Those I have received of my 


| General are my laws, so that J cannot depart from them. 


“ On the contrary, Sir, if you have not got orders, and only come to trade» 


I am sorry to tell you, that I can’t avoid seizing you, and to confiscate 
| your effects to the use of the Indians, our children, allies and friends, as 
| you are not allowed to carry on a contraband trade. It is for this reason, 


Sir, that we stopped two Englishmen, last year, who were trading upon our 
lands: moreover, the King, my master, asks nothing but his right; he has 


| not the least intention to trouble the good harmony and friendship which 


| reigns between his Majesty and the King of Great Britain. 


“ The Governor of Canada can give proof of his having done his utmosten- 
deavours to maintain the perfect union which reigns between two friendly 
Princes. As he had learned that the Iroquois and the Nipissingues of the 
Lake of the Two Mountains, had struck and destroyed an English family, 
towards Carolina, he has barred up the road, and forced them to give him a 


| little boy belonging to that family, and which Mr. Ulerich, a merchant of 


Montreal, has carried to Boston; and what is more, he has forbid the 
savages from exercising their accustomed cruelty upon the English, our 
friends. 

“I could complain bitterly, Sir, of the means taken all last winter to insti- 
gate the Indians to accept the hatchet and to strike us, while we were striving 


back with one of your officers, who will bring me a precise answer. As 


terpreter, that he may inform them of my intentions upon that subject. 
“T am, with great regard, Sir, 
“ Your most humble and most obedient servant, 





“CONTRECEUR. 


1 

|| “ Done atour Camp, April 16, 1754.” 
| 

| 








to maintain the peace. I am well persuaded, Sir, of the polite manuer in | 
which you will receive M. Le Mercier, as well out of regard to his busi- | 
| ness as his distinction and personal merit. I expect you will send him | 


you have got some [ndians with you, Sir, I join with M. Le Mercier, an in- | 
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EARLY HISTORY: 


FIRST HOUSE IN OHIO BUILT IN STARK COUNTY. 


Those of your readers who are tolerably conversant with the history of 
our State, its early settlement, and the labors of the Moravian Missionaries 


_ among the Indians, will doubtless be much interested in the following 


scrap of history touching this zealous denomination of Christians. 
You are aware that in 1840, Lewis Vail, Esquire, of this town, published 


| a map of Stark county. In this he noted on section twenty-five, in Beth- 
_lehem township, as follows: “ Moravian Missionary Station, 1761.” 
| This he locates near the junction of the Sandy and Tuscarawas, where | 
they form the Muskingum, about two thirds of a mile from Bolivar, in a |, 


north east direction. Some time after its publication, Jacob Blickensder- 


| fer, Esquire, of Canal Dover, and a highly intelligent Moravian preacher, 


| (Mr. Wolle,) being in Canton, called on Mr. Vail and demanded his autho- 


rity for locating a Missionary Station at that point. He gave Joseph H. Lar- 
will, the original surveyor, who he said obtained it from Mr. Heckewelder. 
This authority was not received by those gentlemen as satisfactory evidence 


of the fact. A correspondence was subsequently had between Messrs. Vail || 


and Blickensderfer without coming to any satisfactory conclusion, until re- 
cently—when Mr. Vail found in the Hesperian, published in Cincinnati, an 
article, which had been originally extracted from a work published in 


| Switzerland, which furnished the name of Frederick Post, as an early 
| laborer in the Moravian missions of this region. ‘The correspondence was 
| therefore resumed, and by the politeness of Mr. Vail, I am permitted to 
|. furnish you with so much of the reply of Mr. Blickensderfer as will satisfy 


you of the result of their investigations upon the subject.—Correspondent 
of the (Canton) Ohio Repository. 


«Near Dover, January 10, 1846. 


“Dear Sir—Your favor of the 29th ult., enclosing a letter from Mrs. 


| Legerwood to Mrs. Blickensdefer, was received a few days ago, and its 
contents carefully perused. From the guide it furnished as to dates, and | 
particularly from Missionary Posts’ name, I have been enabled, I hope, | 
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effectually to investigate the subject, and shall now furnish you the result, | 
from which you will see that, as a certain German mayor once decided, we | 


were both right. 
« When I had the pleasure of seeing you some years ago, and asked 
you for your authority for locating a ‘ Moravian Mission Station’ on your 


| map of Stark county, I felt well assured that the first Moravian Mission in 


Ohio was located by the Rev. David Ziesberger, in 1772, in Shenbrun, 
below this place, in this (Tuscarawas) county. ‘The Rev. Mr, Wolle, the 
Moravian Minister in Gnaddenhutten, who was with me in Canton, and 
who noticed the station first on your map, and drew my attention to it, coin- 
vided with me in opinion, and who is as anxious as myself, to ascertain the 
authority which led you to make that location on your map. Since receiv- 
ing your letter of the 29th ult., 1 have examined with much care ‘Loskiel’s 


History of the Missions of the United Brethren among the Indians of | 


North America, * Memoirs of the Rev. David Ziesherger,’ * Memoirs 
of John Heckewelder, and Heckewelder’s Narrative.’ In Loskiel’s history 
of the missions, &c., in the German work, page 458, I find the following : 
(I translate hastily from the German,)—‘ On the Ohio river, where, since 
the last war some Indians lived, who had been baptized by the brethren, 


nothing could be done up to this time. However Brother Frederick Post | 


lived, though of his own choice, about 100 English miles west of Pitts- 
burgh, at Tuscaroratown, with a view to commence a mission among those 
Indians. The Brethren wished him the blessings of the Almighty on his 


undertaking ; and when he asked for an assistant, to help him in his out. | 


ward concerns, and who might, during the same time learn the language of 


| 


the Delaware Indians, they (the Brethren,) made it known to the congrega- || 


tion of Bethlehem, whereupon the brother, John Heckewelder, concluded 
of his own choice to assist him ; went to that place and actually learned 
the language. Post’s missionary intentions were, however, defeated.’ 
This closes the parugraph in which is compressed the history of the years 
1759, 60, °61 and ’62. We know of Post that he was an active and zeal- 
ous missionary, but had married an Indian squaw, contrary to the wishes 
and advice of the directors, who had the oversight of the Moravian Mis- 
sions, and by that act had forfeited so much of his standing, that he would 


not be acknowledged as one of our missionaries in any other manner than’ 


under the direction and guidance of another missionary. Whenever he 
went further, and acted on his own accord, he was not opposed ; he had the 
good will of the society, of which he continued a member and its directory, 
and even their assistance, so far as to make known his wants to the congre- 
gation, and threw no obstacles in the way, if any person felt inclined of 
his own choice to assist him; but he was not then acknowledged as their 
missionary, nor entitled to any further or pecuniary assistance. ‘This will 
explain the above passage in Loskiel. 
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«‘ In Heckewelder’s memoirs, written by himself, and printed in Germany, 
there is a short allusion to the same subject. He says, in substance, ‘ that 


he had in his early youth frequent opportunities of seeing Indians, and that | 


| gradualky he became desirous of becoming useful to them: that already in 
his nineteenth year, his desire was in some measure gratified, as he was 


called upon by Government, to accompany Brother Frederick Post to the | 


western Indians on the Ohio.’ 





“He then mentions some of the fatigues and dangers of the journey, and |, 


that he returned in the latter half of the year 1762. He was born March 
12, 1743, consequently his nineteenth year commenced in March, 1761, 
when he was eighteen years old, and it would therefore seem that he left 
Bethlehem in 1761 and returned in 1762. In the above it is evidently 
wrong that Government had any hand in it, at least I think so. Loskiel 
is very full in his details, when Government and the Moravians, or their 
missions, came in contact, and as he says nothing on the subject, but, men- 
tioned another way, I should feel strongly inclined to credit him, At least, 
if Government had any thing to do with it, Post and Heckewelder must 
have had their dealings with Government on their own account. 


“In Zeisberger’s memoirs there is no allusion to the subject; and if |, 
any thing is said about it in his biography in the Basle Mission Magazine, | 
(which I have never seen) it must have been brought in incidentally, with- 


out any direct reference to Zeisberger’s acts, though Zeisberger and Post 
were frequently associates at an earlier date, and at one time, in 1745, im- 
prisoned together in New York as spies. Zeisberger was, (from Novem- 
ber, 1755, when a Missionary station near the present Mauch Chunk, in 
Pennsylvania, was attacked and eleven persons killed by the Indians, 


until the peace of 1763,) no further employed among the Indians, than at- | 


tending on those which were kept by government on an Island in the river 
Delaware, and one or two journeys to Wyoming, now Wilkesbarre, in 
Pennsylvania. His first journey west was in 1767, when he recon. 

_ noitered, and the year following removed part of an Indian congregation 
from somewhere on the Susequehanna, to an Indian village, as he says, on 
the Ohio; but it was above Pittsburgh, because their next move, after a 
year or two, was down the Ohio, past Pittsbergh, to Big Beaver ; from 
which place they moved, in 1772, to Schenbrun, in ‘Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio. 

“In Heckewelder’s Narrative of the Missions of the United Brethren, 
among the Delaware and Mohegan Indians, &c., there is a more detailed ac- 
count of your station, page 59, &c. It says, in substance, that Frederick 

. Post, who had the preceding year visited the Indians on the Muskingum, 
| thought he would be able to introduce Christianity among them; that the 
| writer of the narrative, by and with the consent of the Directors of the 


| Society, (not by being requested by Government,) went with him principal- 
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| ly to teach the Indian children to read and write. They set out early in 





March, apparently, from the narrative, in 1762, and came to where Post 
had, the preceding year, built a house, on the bank of the river Mus- 
kingum, at the distance of about a mile from the Indian village, which lay 
to the south across the river. When they commenced clearing, the Indians 
ordered them to stop, and appear before the Council the next day, where 
Post appeared, and was charged with deceit, inasmuch as he had informed 
the Indians, that his intentions were to teach them the word of God, and now 
he took possession of their lands, &c. Post answered, that he wanted no 
more land than sufficient to live from it, as he intended to be no burthen to 


them, &c. Whereupon they concluded Post should have fifty steps in ev- | 


ery direction, which was stepped off by the Chief next day ; that an In- 


dian treaty being to be held at Lancaster, in the latter part of the summer, | 


Post was requested by the Governor of Pennsylvania, to bring some of the 
western Delawares to it, which he did, leaving Heckewelder, who returned 
the same fall, in October, from fear of war, &c. Post probably never re- 
turned to it. 

“ Here it would seem as if Heckewelder did not winter here, though it is 
not plain to me from the narrative, that it must have been in 1762 when 
they set out together. If their setting out ‘early in March,’ as the narrative 
has it, was before the 12th of that month, Heckewelder was still in his 19th 
year, as he has it in his memoirs, otherwise the two cannot be reconciled» 
unless we take the apparent date of 1762, given as the date of their setting 
out, to be wrong. At the same time, if they set out in March, 1761, and re- 
turned in October, 1762, it would bring Post’s commencement ‘ the year be- 


| fore,’ into 1760, which seems to clash with other accounts. 


“From this investigation, i feel satisfied that you have hit upon and res- 


_ cued from oblivion the true spot where, probably, the first white Mission- 
_ ary in Ohio had established himself, and he a Moravian Missionary ; but on 


the other hand, it was never a ‘Moravian Missionary Station,’ because not 
authorized and directed by the Society or its Directors. ‘l'his, however, 
you could‘not know, and it would probably be thought at any time unneces- 
sary to make this nice distinction on a map. Now, on becoming acquainted 
with all the facts, I feel highly gratified that you have given the spot some 
notoriety, and prevented its being entirely lost, at least for some time. 

«‘ Hence it would seem, that in 1761 the Rev, Frederick Post, a Mora- 
vian Missionary, settled on what is now known as section twenty-fives 
Bethlehem township, Stark county, on the north side of the river, where 
the Sandy and Tuscarawas form the Muskingum. ‘Tuscaroratown was on 


one mile from the spot pointed out by Mr. Vail, on his map as the Mis- 


this spot it runs nearly west, which explains what I mean when I deno- 
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the south side, just above Fort Lawrence, and contiguous to Bolivar, about | 


sionary Station. ‘The general course of the stream is southerly, but at | 
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| minate the two sides as North and South. Just at that place was the In- 


| Ohio, for the Indian and Moravian Village of Schenbrun was not com- 


_ the horrid massacre of about one hundred Christian Indians by a party of 


_ erect a monument on the spot where Post’s house stood, commemorating 


| NOTICE OF BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT AND OF THAT OFFICER’S CHARACTER. 


_ they gradually left him. In conversation with him one day, he was giving 


| long line his army must make in their march by a very narrow road, to be 
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dian fording, and is in the course of the Great Indian Path or thoroughfare 
running from Pittsburgh to Detroit, and traversed by the Delaware and 
Mohegan Indians, and also at the commencement of the Greenville treaty 
line running from thence to Fort Loramies. 

“The house built by Post must have been the first house erected in 


menced until 1772, elven years afterwards. 
« Efforts have been made (and they are very laudable,) to raise funds for 
the purpose of erecting a monument at Gnaddenhutten, to commemorate 


Americans, in March 1782. Would it not be also very appropriate to 


that event, and indicating its precise location ? T. G.” 
* 


DR. FRANKLIN’S 


Dr. Franklin was a good deal in his camp, had much personal inter- 
course with him, and thus speaks of him in his Memoirs : 

“This General was, I think, a brave man, and might probably have 
made a figure as a good officer in some European war. But he had too 
much self-confidence, too high an opinion of the validity of regular troops, 
and too mean a one of both Americans and Indians. George Croghan, our 
Indian interpreter, joined him on his march with one hundred of those peo- 
ple, who might have been of great use to his army as guides, scouts, &c., 
if he had treated them kindly: but he slighted and neglected them, and 


me some account of his intended progress. ‘ After taking Fort Duquesne,’ 
said he, ‘I am to proceed to Niagara ; and having taken that, to Frontenac, 
if the season will allow time, and I suppose it will; for Duquesne can 
hardly detain me above three or four days; and then I see nothing that can 
obstruct my march to Niagara.’ Having before resolved in my mind the 











cut for them through the woods and bushes, and also what I had read of a 
former defeat of one thousand five hundred French, who invaded the Illinois 
country, I had conceived some doubts and some fears for the event of the 


| campaign. But I ventured only to say, ‘ To be sure, Sir, if you arrive well 
| before Duquesne, with these fine troops, so well provided with artillery, the || 
fort, though completely fortified, and assisted with a very strong garrison, | 
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_ can probably make but a short resistance. ‘The only danger I apprehend 


| of obstruction to your march, is from the ambuscades of the Indians, who 


by constant practice, are dextrous in laying and exgcuting them: and the 
slender line, near four miles long, which your army must make, may ex- 
pose it to be attacked by surprise in its flanks, and to be cut like a thread 


into several pieces, which from their distance cannot come up in time to 


support each other.’ He smiled at my ignorance, and replied, ‘'These 
savages may indeed be a formidable enemy to your raw American militia ; 


but upon the King’s regular and disciplined troops, Sir, it is impossible they 


should make any impression.’ I was conscious of an impropriety in my 
disputing with a military man, in matters of his profession, and said no 
more. ‘The enemy however did not take the advantage of his army which 


| I apprehended its long line of march exposed it to, but let it advance with- 


out interruption till within nine miles of the place ; and then, when more in 
a body, (for it had just passed a river, where the front had halted till all 
were come over,) and in a more open part of the woods than any it had 
passed, attacked its advanced guard, by a heavy fire from behind trees and 
bushes ; which was the first intelligence the General had of an enemy’s be- 
ing near him. This guard being disordered, the General hurried the troops 
up to their assistance, which was done in great confusion, through wagons, 
baggage, and cattle; and presently the fire came upon their flank: the officers 
being on horseback were more easily distinguished, picked out as marks, 
and fell very fast ; and the soldiers were crowded together in a huddle, hav- 
ing or hearing no orders, and standing to be shot at, till two thirds of them 
were killed; and then being seized with a panic, the remainder fled with 
precipitation. ‘The wagoners took each a horse out of his team and scam- 
pered ; their example was immediately followed by others ; so that all the 
wagons, provisions, artillery, and stores were left to the enemy. ‘The gen- 
eral being wounded, was brought off with difficulty ; his secretary, Mr. 
Shirley, was killed by his side, and out of eighty-six officers sixty-three were 
killed or wounded ; and seven hundred and fourteen men killed of eleven hun- 
dred. ‘These eleven hundred had been picked men from the whole army ; 


the rest had been left behind with Colonel Dunbar, who was to follow with | 


the heavier part of the stores, provisions, and baggage. ‘The flyers, not be. 
ing pursued, arrived at Dunbar’s camp, and the panic they brought with 
them instantly seized him and all his people. And though he had now 
above one thousand men, and the enemy who had beaten Braddock, did not 
exceed four hundred Indians and French together, instead of proceeding and 


endeavoring to recover some of the lost honor, he ordered all the stores, | 
ammunition, &c., to be destroyed, that he might have more horses to assist | 


his flight towards the settlements, and less lumber to remove. He was 
there met with requests from the Governors of Virginia, Maryland and 


| Pennsylvania, that he would post his troops on the frontiers, so as to afford 




















| ed part of our country, from Rhode Island to Virginia, near 700 miles, oc- 


| him to his death, which happened in a few days, told me that he was to- 
| tally silent all the first day, and at night only said, ‘Who would have thought | 
it?’ That he was silent again the following day, saying only at last, ‘We 
'| shall better know how to deal with them another time,’ and died in a few 


| to Government, had borne earnest testimony to the Doctor’s zeal and effi- | 
| clency. | 


| lated into French a number of the articles, which they printed, to prove the 
hostile intentions of the British Court before the declaration of war. Among | 
| these I saw some letters of the General to the ministry, speaking highly of | 
the great service I had rendered the army, and recommending me to their | 
notice.” 
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some sian to pe inhabitants ; but he coslinasd his hasty march 
through all the country, not thinking himself safe till he arrived at Philadel- 
phia, where the inhabitaats could protect him. This whole transaction 
gave us Americans the first suspicion that our exalted ideas of the prowess 
of British regular troops had not been well founded. 

“In the first march, too, from their landing till they got beyond the set- 
tlements, they had plundered and stripped the inhabitants, totally ruining 
some poor families, besides insulting, abusing, and confining the people if 
they remonstrated. ‘This was enough to put us out of conceit of such de- 
fenders, if we Had really wanted any. How different was the conduct of 
our French friends in 1781, who, during a march through the most inhabit- 


casioned not the smallest complaint, for the loss of a pig, a chicken, or even 
an apple ! 
“ Captain Orme, who was ore of the General’s Aides de Camp, and 








being grieviously wounded, was brought off with him, and continued with 





minutes after. 
The Doctor mentions one anecdote of a favorable cast : 
“As to rewards from himself, 1 asked only one, which was, that he 
would give orders to his officers not to enlist any more of our bought ser- 
vants, and that he would discharge such as had been already enlisted. This 


he readily granted, and several were accordingly returned to their masters, | 


on my application.” | 

In another circumstance, we are bound to recogni72 a just and elevated, 
though reserved temper, on the part of the unfortunate General. By mere || 
accident, Franklin learned, long afterwards, that Braddock, in his despatches | 


“The Secretary’s papers, with all the General’s orders, instructions, 
and correspondence, falling into the enemy’s hands, they selected and trans- 
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CORNPLANTER. 


| ‘To THe Epitror or tue Open Time: 


| If any proof were wanting of the value of a publication like yours, it 

| would be found in an extract in your first number, on the death of Corn- 
planter. Long a resident of our State—a prominent actor in our Revolu- 

|| tionary and succeeding wars—a distinguished orator—a warm friend of 

| civilization and the whites—he dies, and the extract referred to composes 
nearly all that is generally known of his history. Permit me, then, to col- 
lect some scattered materials towards a monument to this brave and good 
savage, in hopes that all who can will add a stone to the heap. 

Cornplanter was a Chief of the Senecas, the most important tribe of the 
| Five Nations, and the fourth, according to Conrad Weiser, to join the con. 
| federacy. He was a half-breed, the son of an Irish trader, named O’ Bail, 
'| and he himself was ofien called John O’Bail, and so called himself in his 
| singular introduction to his father, described by Mary Jamison. Her story 
_is this: ‘In one of his excursions he seized his father, and marched him 
| off several miles. Then, suddenly stopping before him, he announced him- 
'| self as his son, promising him, (if he chose to follow his fortunes,) an old 
| age of ease and plenty. If, on the other hand, he preferred returning home, 
'| he promised to send some of his young men to protect him. ‘The father 
1 chose to return, and lie was safely escorted back.”” Cornplanter’s version, 
1 as told in his memorial to the Legislature, is very different. ‘ When I was 
| acchild I played with the butterfly, When I grew up, and played with the 
Indian boys, they took notice of my skin being a different color from theirs, 


my father was a resident of Albany. {1 still ate my victuals out of a bark 
dish. I grew up to be a young man, and married a wife ; but I had no ket- 


found he was a white man, and spoke the English language. He gave me 


gave me no provisions to eat on the way. 


the government of England.” 


Council, at the Miami, in 1794, he was earnestly engaged with Brant, in 
endeavoring to prevent hostilities with the United States. He, from 
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tle orgun. I then knew where my father lived, and went to see him, and | 


and spoke about it. I enquired of my mother the cause, and she told me | 


victuals while I was at his house ; but when I started to return home, he | 
He gave me neither kettle nor | 


gun; neither did he tell me that the United States were about to rebel against | 


He was, at all events, born on the Genessee river; and at the breaking | 
out of the Revolution had attained the dignity of a Chief. At the Indian | 




















| eretion with his valor, When General Sullivan invaded their territory, in 





| Red Jacket, Farmer’s Brother, and Cornplanter were all Senecas, and were 
all distinguished for eloqu@nce. It is true, that Red Jacket enjoyed a repu- | 


| ton he sent his son, Henry O’ Bail, to be educated among the whites, a won- 
| derful stride in advance of his people—and his wisdom in Council and cour- 
| age in battle were never doubted. Red Jacket was a great demagogue, and 
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friendship to the Amercians—Brant, who clung to the British under all cir- 
cumstances, from policy. In this, it is well known, they failed ; and some 
of the Senecas were undoubtedly in the battle with Wayne that followed. 
Brant would have been present, but was prevented by illness. | 
The Senecas produced more orators than any other tribe of Indians. | 

| 

| 


| tation for eloquence which Cornplanter never attained. If one may judge, 


however, from the specimens of their eloquence that have come down to 


_ us, I should say, that Red Jacket’s superiority must have been more in | 


manner than in matter. ‘The address delivered to Gen. Washington, in Phila- | 
delphia, 1790, though in the names of Great-tree,Cornplanter and Half-town, 


was undoubtedly dictated by Cornplanter, and will bear comparison with any || 


Indian speech on record. ‘Totally unlike ordinary Indian speeches, which | 
are loose and declamatory, this is closely logical. ‘Take a single extract: 
“ Fatner—When you kindled your thirteen fires separately, the wise | 


men assembled at them told us that you were all brothers: the children of | 


one Great Father, who regarded the red people as his children. ‘They called 
us brothers, and invited us to his protection. ‘They told us that he resided | 


beyond the great waters where the sun first rises ; and that he was a King || 
| whose power no people could resist, and that his goodness was as bright || 


as the sun. What they said went to our hearts. We accepted the invita- 


tation, and promised to obey him. What the Seneca nation promises, they || 


faithfully perform. When you refused obedience to that King, he com- 
manded us to assist his beloved men in making you sober. In obeying 
him we did no more than yourselves had bid us to promise. We were de- 
ceived ; but your people, teaching us to confide in that King, had helped to | 
deceive us, and we now appeal to your breast. Js all the blame ours ? 





| 


“ You told us you could crush us to nothing; and you demanded from us | 
| a great country, as the price of that peace, which you had offered us, as id 


our want of strength had destroyed our rights.” 
Be the question of eloquence as it may, in every other respect he was | 
vastly Red Jacket’s superior. rant, though we must make some allow- 


ance for his intense hatred of Red Jacket, who at one time had him de- | 


posed, openly charged him with being ‘destitute of principle and cou- || 


rage.” Itis certain he was a drunkard, and bitterly opposed the introduc- | 
tion of civilization and Christianity into his tribe. Cornplanter was a | 
great friend of Christianity and temperance. On the invitation of Washing- | 


if he was a brave man, he, for a savage, mixed a singular amount of dis- 


ee 








1779, his pacific councils gave Brant an immense deal of trouble, and it is 
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well known that Brant was compelled to have a messenger, that Red 


| Jacket and his party had dispatched to Sullivan with overtures of peace, 


_ play between the Senecas and Mohawks, form a striking contrast, and was | 


waylaid and shot. Their conduct on the occasion of the celebrated ball- 


very characteristic of each. ‘The history of the transaction is this: The 


| Mohawks challenged the Senecas to a game @ ball. During the play a 


Mohawk, in a struggle for the ball, struck a Seneca. Instantly every | 


| Seneca dropped his bat, and gathering up their stakes returned to their 











camp without uttering a word, though their looks expressed the deepest | 


indignation. From their camp they soon departed for the village on the 
head waters of the Genessee. With the usual Indian deliberation, they 
allowed days after their return to elapse before they took any notice of the 
insult. Then they sent messengers to the Mohawks demanding repara- 
tion for the injury, and threatening war in case of refusal. The Mohawks, 


sensible they were wrong, proposed a conference. ‘This Red Jacket most | 


strenuously resisted, making a most inflamatory speech, and insisting on | 


an immediate declaration of war. Cornplanter and some of the older Chiefs 
advised a conference, which they carried, in spite of Red Jacket’s eloquent 
phillipies, and the difficulty was adjusted. 

Three years afterwards, in the summer of 1797, the Senecas challenged 
the Mohawks to another match, which was played out at the Mohawk vil- 
lage on Grand river. ‘The players, counting both sides, numbered twelve 
hundred, and the stakes, amounting to $3,000, were placed on the ground 
in a heap, consisting of guns, blankets, watches, broaches, beads, in short 
every article of Indian utility or finery. The contest lasted three days, 


and the result was, the Senecas swept the stakes to the great mortification | 


of the Mohawks. 


At what time he moved to the Seneca Reservation, on the Allegheny, I 
have no means of ascertaining; but it must have been soon after, if not 


during, the Revolutionary war. It was thought by those engaged in Broad- | 


| head’s expedition, in 1779, from the number of houses building, and the 


extent of land preparing for cultivation, that the whole nation intended 
settling there. ‘This expedition alone destroyed five hundred acres of corn, 


Cornplanter early turned his attention to agriculture, and built, pro- | 
bably, one of the first saw mills on the Allegheny river. General Wash- | 


ington, in his answer to Cornplanter’s speech, before referred to, offered to 
introduce the domestic animals amongst them, and improve their agricul- 
ture ; and at one time it was proposed to place Colonel Pickering at the | 
head of affairs for the Six Nations; but the scheme from some cause or | 
other fell through, which is greatly to be regretted. | 
He earnestly labored for the civilization of his tribe. Not by intermarrage | 
to gradually merge them in the whites; but by introducing the mechanic 
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| arts and Christianty amongst them. In religion, his own opinions in the | 
latter part of his life, seem to have inclined to Quakerism, or at least pas- | 
sive obedience, for the Rev. Mr. Alden states, that he solemnly burned a 


| sword and military hat presented him by General Washington He op- || 
posed on all occasions the introduction of ardent spirits amongst his peo- | 


|| ple. His Temperance speech, delivered in 1822, is very characteristic, and | 
|| well worthy of perusal. I can only give a short abstract of it. He de- | 
| clared that the Great Spirit had ordered him to quit drinking ; had ordered || 


|| the different colors to be kept separate. White people had broken that 


'| law, but Indians had done better by not doing so. He then goes on to 


|| recite what the Great Spirit had made, and ends by emphatically declaring | 


| that stills to make whiskey, to give to Indians, he had not made. 

|| At his death he must have been one hundred years old. I distinetly 

| recollect him, in the winter of 1817, when he visited Pittsburgh for medi- 
cal advice, as he suffered exceedingly from rheumatism of the head, which 

| he imputed to witchcraft. With his family, he occupied the cellar of Mr. 

| Anderson’s house, on the corner of Penn street and Irwin’s alley. He 
was then an old man, very much broken in health, but still showing evident 
traces of his white blood. Judging from his appearance, he must then have 
been eighty years old; he was a Chief, too, before the Revolution ; and he 
died in 1836. Putting these facts together we may fairly infer that he was 
one hundred vears old. 

| He died, the last of the Senecas. A warrior, an orator, a statesman 
and a Christian, he clearly was, and he only does not stand more clearly 
out on the page of history, from the narrow field on which he acted. He 
was what mankind have in all ages honored men for being. During his 

| whole life he contended for objects that he considered sacred, and if he 
erred it was more from his education than his heart, His fidelity to his 

| tribe, and his truth to us have never been doubted, and he came out of the 
many trials to which he was exposed, without a stain upon his name. For 
all these things I honor him, and deeply regret I cannot do justice to his 
memory. 


FORT PITT. 
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SHANNOPINSTOWN. 


The question has often occurred to me, what is the meaning of this 


word * Shannopin?” 1 have never been satisfied, until looking over the | 
papers in the Secretary of the Commonwealth’s office, I found a letter | 


signed by the marks of several Delaware Chiefs, dated “at Alleegaeening 
on the main river.”” Among these names and marks is that of “ Shawan- 


nopin,” with a mark resembling aturtle. Now I think it is very probable | 


that “ Shannopin’’ is a contraction of “ Shawannopin,” and pronounced 
Shawnnopin. 


EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


pce To our Reapers in the various counties of Western Pennsylvania, | 
North-western and Western Virginia, and Eastern and North-eastern Ohio, | 


we wish to say that our undertaking is not a contracted one. ‘That we 


intend to embrace in our memorial, the histories of all the counties in the I 


region above stated; and that plain and brief accounts of the first settle. 
ment and improvements of each of those counties will be inserted, pro- 


vided they are furnished to us by citizens of the respective counties, or by | 


other reliable person, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


The favor with which the first number of “The Olden 'Time” has been 
received, has been exceedingly gratifying to the publisher. 

Copies of the first number can still be supplied, but the number printed 
will probably be exhausted before the work is three months old, if new 
subscribers continue to come in as fast as they have done. 

Persons wishing to secure complete sets of the work, will therefore do 
well to send in their names at once. | 
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